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ANOTHER MASTITIS VICTIM 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Can you afford another month of 
hit-or-miss mastitis treatment? 


Pen-FZ effectively controls 
mastitis—or your money back 


ee dairymen find common 
mastitis treatments less effec- 
tive today. More and more they 
see stubborn cases of mastitis which 
bounce back after treatment. 


How Pen-FZ outfights 
“wonder drugs” 
Thousands of dairymen have quit 
the hit-or-miss search for an effec- 
tive mastitis treatment. These 
dairymen have switched to... 
Pen-FZ. They have found that even 
stubborn cases of mastitis respond 
to this better treatment containing 

nitrofurazone. 

This remarkable drug is a mem- 
ber of the nitrofuran family of 
germ-killers. It takes up the fight 
against mastitis where most other 
drugs leave off, and differs from 
so-called “wonder drugs” in several 
important ways. 


Doesn’t foster hardier germs 
Many other treat- 
ments for mastitis 
slow germs down... 
temporarily hold 
them in check until 
resistant offspring 
come storming back. 
These resistant germs 
defy ordinary treat- 
ment and may cause 
new mastitis flare- 
ups in your herd. 


Kills a broad range of 
mastitis bacteria 
Pen-FZ kills four kinds of bacteria 
that most commonly cause masti- 
tis. It kills many strains of these 
bacteria which have become resis- 
tant to antibiotics. The ability of 
Pen-FZ to knock out a broad range 
of bacteria is of vital importance 
in your mastitis control program. 


Prompt effective action 
Pen-FZ is the only mastitis oint- 
ment you can buy in drug and 
farm supply stores that contains 
germ-killing nitrofurazone. 

Team fast-acting Pen-FZ with 
your sound management program. 
This sensible and practical com- 
bination will give you sure, power- 
ful mastitis control. Start now. 
Find out first-hand why so many 
dairymen use dependable Pen-FZ 
for wide-range mastitis control. Get 
a dozen now from your animal 
health dealer. Be ready for imme- 
diate, effective treatment. 
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irections. If not completely satisfied, simply 


‘ the empty container to your Hess a Clark dealer 


mur money back without question 


HESS & 4 
CLARK 
INC. 


PC-8-5 


6-PACK of Pen-FZ Syringes ~— 


special savings and extra convenience 


Here’s a handy, thrifty way to 
buy Pen-FZ Syringes . . . conven- 
iently packaged in a new half- 
dozen unit. It’s cheaper than buy- 
ing Pen-FZ Syringes individually 
... and there is a bonus value 
coupon on the back, This coupon 


is worth 50¢ on the purchase of 
two other Hess & Clark products 
...either SKP (fast-acting liquid 
treatment for calf scours) or 
POL (patented liquid dehorner) . 
This big value now is at all Hess 
& Clark animal health dealers. 
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tires are the best I’ ed!” 
strive ever used. 
(Based on an actual survey of farmers all over the country) 
Don't take our word for it. Take the word of hundreds of B.F.Goodrich may be a thing of the past. The line includes the low-cost Super Hi- 
tire users all over the country. 9 out of 10 of them say B.F.Goodrich Cleat and all types of front wheel and implement tires. It will pay you to 
farm tires are the best they've ever used! switch to B.F.Goodrich farm tires! See your B.F.Goodrich dealer today 
B.F.Goodrich makes a complete line of farm tires, headlined by the |§—he's listed under Tires in the Yellow Pages of your phone book. 
big Power-Grip tractor tire which gives so much traction that oversizing B.F.Goodrich Tire Co., A Division of The B.P.Goodrich Co., Akron 18, Ohio, 
soit : STI b edt eT | 
4. F. Johnson farm, Ivor, Vo.—"Power-Grip tires R. T. Pardue, Lane, Tenn.—"! specify Special Adolph Vaughn, Thebes, I!!.—"Super Hi-Cleat 
give greater traction than other makes." Service tires for muddy fields.” tires are the best for cleaning themselves." 
: 
* a $. ’ a see > 
Robert Reynolds, Mt. Vernon, Ohio — "Dual Ring W. E. Hutchinson, Leavenworth, Kansas— Garland Long, Plainview, Texas —"! choose 
tires reduce shimmy, steer easier.” “Power-Grip tires don't slip—save me time.” B.F.Goodrich tires for 3 tractors and 3 trucks." 
‘ ' 





: ia Nett ae Pit 
William Schrock, Almyra, Ark.—"Special Service Lee Acott, Fleming, Col.— “These BFG tires have Albert Peterson, Irvington, Nebr.—"After 3 
tires give greater traction, climb levees easier.” worked 15 years, still have the original tread." years my Super Hi-Cleats are hardly worn.” 


B.EGoodrich farm tires 


© The 5. F. Goodrich Company 





MORE Questions 


farmers ask about 


vitamin D nutrition 


Would more vitamin D help keep my good producing cows in the 
herd longer? 


The exact requirements of dairy cows for vitamin D are not known. 
Research with radioactive materials indicates that the ability to absorb 
and utilize calcium decreases markedly as cows become older, also that 
the availability of calcium reserves decreases with age. Since vitamin D 
is needed for the efficient use of calcium and also of phosphorus, it 
would appear that more vitamin D (up to 6,000 to 8,000 units per pound 
of regular ration) plus adequate calcium and phosphorus may help cows 
to produce profitably longer. 


; When feeding massive doses of vitamin D, for milk fever preven- 
tion, should all cows in my herd be included? 


+ No. For efficient herd management, only those cows with a previous 
history of milk fever or mature cows in herds where the incidence is high 
should be fed the massive doses of 30,000,000 units of vitamin D, per 
day for 5 to 7 days before freshening. 


; How much vitamin D should my calves be getting? 


According to work at the Pennsylvania Experiment Station, a minimum 
would be 400 to 500 units for each 100 pounds of body weight. Better 
growth and better looking calves were obtained when an additional 
2,000 units of vitamin D per 100 pounds of body weight were added. 
Customary levels of vitamin D fortification for calf meals usually range 
from 1,000 to 4,000 units per pound of feed. 


Is vitamin D needed for protection against stress factors in swine 
feeding? 


Yes, indeed. Rapid growth, early weaning, large-scale feeding opera- 
tions under dry-lot and confinement conditions all create nutritional 
stresses in growing pigs which must be met by more highly fortified 
feeds, including adequate vitamin D. Multiple farrowing, large litters, 
and thyroprotein feeding to stimulate milk flow are examples of stress 
factors in sows for which ample vitamin D is indicated. 


How much vitamin D should my growing pigs be getting? 


Increased rate of growth, early weaning, and confinement rearing as 
practiced in modern swine management indicate a need for more vita- 
min D. Further studies on vitamin D requirements of pigs under these 
conditions are needed. Many nutrition authorities recommend the forti- 
fication of pig starters and growing — fattening rations at about 500 
units per pound of complete ration with somewhat higher amounts for 


the early weaned pig. f 
XM. C. TO okli, 
Have You a Question? 





If you have questions about animal nutrition concerning vitamin D fortification or 
Milk Fever prevention, write to Dr. G. C. Wallis, Director of Nutrition, Agricultural 
Department, Standard Brands Incorporated, 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Standard Brands Incorporated 
New York 22, New York 
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COVER PICTURE 


Twins from a twin are featured on this 
issue’s cover. These fine young heifers are the 
twin first-calf daughters of a Guernsey cow 
which also was a twin from a first freshening. 
Owned by Glen Gutekunst, a Hoard’s Dairy- 
man subscriber of Colden, New York, they illus- 
trate one way to build a herd in a hurry. In- 
cidentally, the herd is all artificially bred. These 
heifers are by Circleview Custer of the New 
York Artificial Breeders Cooperative. 


Photo by John Staby. 
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Washington 
Dairygrams } 


LAW DIED ON ADJOURNMENT. NEW BILLS MUST BE 
INTRODUCED JANUARY 7. 





NAVY OLEO DEAD AS SENATE AND HOUSE PASSED BILLS DIFFERED 
SLIGHTLY IN LANGUAGE, DIFFERENCES COULD NOT BE 
IRONED OUT PRIOR TO ADJOURNMENT. PRESENT LAW 
PROHIBITS USE OF OLEO FOR TABLE PURPOSES. 





HOUSE VERSION OF FARM BILL ACCEPTED BY SENATE. ESTAB- 
LISHES NEW PRICE SUPPORT AND PRODUCTION CONTROLS 
FOR COTTON, RICE, CORN AND FEED GRAINS, WITH 
CORN GROWERS TO VOTE WHETHER TO CONTINUE PRESENT 
PROGRAM WITH CONTROLS OR LOWER SUPPORTS AND NO 
-ONTROLS. 





STAMP BILL FAILS. WOULD PROVIDE FOR ANNUAL DISTRI- 
BUTION OF $1 BILLION IN SURPLUS FARM COMMODITIES 
TO NEEDY PERSONS. PROPONENTS ENCOURAGED AS 196 
"YES" VOTES RECORDED IN HOUSE. 


FOOD 





PACKERS AND STOCKYARDS ISSUE SETTLED AS CONGRESS GIVES 
U.S.DeA. JURISDICTION OVER UNFAIR TRADE PRAC- 
TICES IN LIVESTOCK OPERATIONS AND WHOLESALING OF 
MEATS. FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION GETS EXCLUSIVE 
JURISDICTION OVER OLEO AND DAIRY PRODUCTS OPER- 
ATIONS AND RETAILING OF MEATS. 





SONGRESSIONAL BATTLE LINES ALREADY BEING FORMED FOR NEXT 
SESSION. THIS YEAR'S FARM BILL SETTLED LITTLE, 
SATISFIED FEW. EXPECT PRESSURE FOR STILL LOWER 
SUPPORTS FOR OTHER COMMODITIES BUT CONGRESSIONAL 
FARM LEADERS MAP LOG-ROLLING EFFORT TO ENLIST 
MORE URBAN VOTES. PROSPECTS DIM. 





SURPLUS CAUSES SHARP DROP IN PRICES. BENSON 
AGREES TO SUBSIDIZE DIVERSION OF SURPLUS POTATOES 
FROM TABLE USE TO STARCH, FLOUR, LIVESTOCK FEED. 


POTATO 
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In YOUR next issue! 


UDDERS is a fascinating 
article, the best we have ever read. How the 
udder is supported, its internal structure, and 
how milk is made. Be sure to read this one. 

COLOSTRUM OR CONFUSION .. . outlines the 
best in calf-raising systems. You can take your 

and select the one most suited to your 





UNDERSTANDING 





7 


choice 
farm 
WET CORN? You can put it in plastic-lined bins and 
save the crop for feed. A dry May and cool 
summer in many areas mean this article is 
really timed for service. 
AND MANY MORE... 








Easy TO ORDER OR RENEW! 
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“Our Jamesway cools milk 
fast and holds it there.” 


Jamesway user Martin Harmon & Son, Eau Galle, Wisconsin, says: 


“We like our Jamesway tank because it’s stainless steel inside and out. 
Easy to clean and sanitize, our Jamesway cools milk to 38° fast, holds it 
there .. . keeps our bacteria count way down. And it has the lowest height 
of any cooler on the market.” 











Se a all a itn at 


Jet fast milk cooling 


because only Jamesway’ has 


SPIRAL JET ACTION 


Drops milk to 38° in minutes . . . 
assures low blend temperatures 
... uses less KWH’s 


Only Jamesway Sani-Kool® has spiral 
jet system for jet-fast milk-chilling 
action! Quickly brings whole tank- 
fuls down to 38° “keeping cold.” 
Holds milk well below safe level. 

maintains low blend temperatures. 


sts awit scab ease 


Engineered for economy! Jamesway 
Direct Expansion Tanks control freon 
injection. Evaporator plate is mount- 
ed directly to tank bottom, features 
high volume “spin and swirl” spiral 
ribbon freon mixers for faster heat 
carry off. Less cooling time, less 
running cost. Cold holding, 4”-thick 
fiberglas insulation blankets bottom. 
Full 2”-thick on side walls. Cold 
stays in, heat stays out. 


SPECIAL SPIRAL RIBBON FREON MIX- 
ERS in the serpentine evaporators 
spin and swirl the freon against 
the tank bottom. Exposes more 
heat-absorbing freon surface to low- 
er milk temperature fast! 


More-for-your-money Jamesway 

Sani-Kool Direct Expansion milk tank 

advantages: 

* Only 32” high. Goes through milk 
house door. 

*® Stainless steel inner and outer tanks 
Clean easier, last far longer. 

* Direct gear-drive agitator. No greas- 
ing, gentle mixing. 

* 160 to 800 gal. tank sizes with 1 to | 
4 separate cooling plates. 

See your nearby Jamesway dealer for 

Easy Ownership Plan or write direct, 

Dept. HD-98. 


< 


SILO UNLOADERS 





“ ; SS + a3 ; 
ahtids tint Les 
SERPENTINE EVAPORATORS keep freon 
flowing in direct contact with bot- 
tom of milk tank. Drop milk tem- 
perature quickly and safely, Multi- 
ple circuits insure even distribution 


di 
Jamesway. 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. @ 





CATTLE FEEDERS 


Lancaster, Pa. © Los Angeles 63, Calif. 


FIRST IN POWER CHORING* 


FOR POULTRY + FOR DAIRY > FOR LIVESTOCK 
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Cut-eway picture shows half of 12-stall Herringbone Parlor. Udders are about 
3 ft. apert. Cables release an accurately measured portion of feed for each cow. 


Facts on the new Herringbone Stalls 


How to pick the right 
milking parlor for your herd 


You'll probably install a modern parlor 
within the next few years 

This means you must decide which 
type is best suited for your particular 
operation. Here are some facts which 
will help you make the right decision. 

There are 3 basic types of milking 
parlor stalls which permit fast, efficient, 
no-stoop milking. 

First to be developed was the Gate- 
type stall. Next the tandem Walk- 
thru stall and now, the Herringbone 
system which has stirred so much ex- 
citement since its introduction from 
New Zealand last year. 


The “‘cow-a-minute” Herringbone . .. 

A skilled, fast operator will milk 
and feed 60 cows an hour in a 12-stall 
Herringbone parlor, but 55 an hour is 
a better rate for the average man. 

Two features make this possible. 
First, with the usual 12-stall Herring- 
bone parlor, 6 cows enter and leave at 
a time. This doesn't take much longer 
than the time needed for 2 cows to 
enter and leave a Walk-thru stall. Cows 
move better in groups, require less 
driving, and there's far less opening 
and closing of doors and gates than 
with other type parlors 

Also, the diagonal Herringbone sys- 
tem allows 12 cows to be closely packed 
along the sides of the operator's 19 ft. 
pit... bovines on the bias. This is pos- 


x > 
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Plan shows how cows are packed. Side 
by side, cows are quiet in Herringbone. 


sible because the neck of one fits natu- 
rally against the belly of the next. (See 
diagram above.) Not only does this 
close packing save the operator many 
steps, but cows like the close fitting . . . 
each stall takes only ‘4 as much floor 
space as a Gate-stall and only % as 
much as a tandem Walk-thru stall... 
and cost per stall is substantially less. 


Advantages of Gate-type Stalls . . . 

Gate-type stalls are ideal for letting 
you give personal attention to indi- 
vidual cows... for example, high pro- 
ducers or slow milkers because only 
one enters at a time. They also offer a 
good opportunity to show a fine animal. 
Thus, they are a good choice for the 
farmer with top producers or who sells 
breeding stock. 


However, Goto: type paskoas. of cost 
more per stall since they require heavy 
gates in the rear and almost 100 sq. ft. 
of floor per stall. 


Walk-thru Stalls for most herds . . . 


Walk-thru parlors let 2 or 3 cows 
enter at a time and cost less than Gate- 
type stalls. This is mainly because they 
need no rear gates or rear alley and 
the building can be much smaller. In 
general, Walk-thru parlors are the best 
and most economical choice for most 
farmers with medium size 

To summarize: Herringbones cost 
least per stall, but since they call for 
5 or 6 stalls on each side of the pit, total 
investment is greater. This investment 
is definitely justified, however, for large 
herds or for the owner of a medium 
size herd who must save time for 


other jobs. 





Clay Herringbone Features 


1. Much heavier frame at rear. 
Posts to ceiling permit attachment 
of cross member to carry air, 
water, and milk line. 


2. Feed is supplied from over- 
head through non-clogging chute. 
Up to 1400 Ibs. of feed is avail- 
able for each stall. 

3. Accurate metering of feed by 
cables grouped at entrance end. 
4. Very large, 18” x 24” feed 
pan and a shield prevent cows 
from spilling feed. 

5. No floor attachments are lo- 
cated under feeders. This makes 
washing out easier. Posts have 
stainless steel sleeves at the point 
where they enter cement. 

6. Galvanized finish cleans 
easily; needs no repainting. 











With the CLAY Purchase Plan, you 
can build your parlor NOW! 


You needn't wait. CLay Plan re- 
quires only 20% initial investment. 
Enjoy and profit from your parlor as 
you pay for it. Ask your CLtay Dealer 
for more information or write to CLay. 


Free Planning Book . . . 
New 16-page book has the most up- 
to-date material on all type milking 
arlors. Farm planning ideas a 
Spe Ey RE 
LAY . or 
the type — you prefer. 


@D CLAY EQUIPMENT 


CORPORATION 
982 Olive Street * Cedar Falls, lowe 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 


These columns are open to the readers of Hoard'’s Dairyman for the 
expression of their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conserva- 


tive, destructive or constructive, wise or foolish, 


critical or commendatory. 


oard's Dairyman assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed 





It’s our boy! 


A copy of the August 10 Hoard’s 
Dairyman was handed to us at our 
county fair last week and, of 
course, we were immediately in- 
terested in obtaining some extra 
copies. The reason is this; the dev- 
ilish grinning boy on the cover is 
our son, Freddy Ray Swain. 

This picture was taken last year 
at the Indiana State Fair when 
he was 13 years old. 

The cow pictured belonged to 
our daughter, Betty Jane, and was 
one of her first 4-H heifers. She 
won several grand champions in 
our own county and adjoining coun- 
ties. This past March the cow 
suddenly died. Upon having a 
posting, it was discovered that a 
wire had pierced her heart as she 
lay down. This was a sad thing 
as these 4-H animals are like one 
of the family. 

This year, a daughter of this 
cow has won two county grand 
championships and one over-all 
breeds championship. 

This cow was born at the In- 
diana State Fair three years ago, 
one hour after the old cow left 
the show ring. 

Mr. AND Mrs. Louris SwAIN 

Indiana 


Boy too clean? 


We enjoyed the fair picture on 
the August 10 issue, epecially since 
our boys are finishing today at our 
county fair. 

One thing is wrong, however. 
That is the cleanest boy I've ever 
seen after showing at a fair. He 
must have been sent home for a 
bath before the picture was taken! 


New York Mrs. CHARLES E. Fox 


Watch it, girls! 


As a dairyman’s wife (we are 
milking 29 high-grade Holsteins), I 
would rather give Dad a helping 
hand at milking time than cook for 
a hired man — but girls, we must 
watch it that they don’t take ad- 
vantage of us. If we offer to do a 
little extra job one day, he'll take 
it for granted the next. 

What really prompted me to 
write was the “Autos for butter” 
item on the editorial page of a 
recent issue. 

I only hope our automobile manu- 
facturers would rather see us dairy 
farmers driving their cars than the 
“foreign visitors.” We are now 
using our pickup truck as the fam- 
ily car, waiting for the day when 
we can afford a new car. 

Believe me, we don’t take our 
family of lively children very far 
from home in the cab of the pickup, 
but who has time to go very far 
between milkings anyway? 

Mrs. LYLE Kassupe 

Minnesota 


Problem in back yard 
The article, “Do federal or state 


milk orders act as ... trade bar- 
riers?” by Truman F. Graf is ex- 
cellent. It should go far to counter- 
act some of the prejudices and mis- 
conceptions heid by some of the 
Midwestern dairymen. It points 
up the fact that our real market- 
ing problems are to be found in 


our own back yards and not in 
some distant marketing area. 
Illinois L. K. WALLACE 


Hunt up new bait 


Your paper is getting better and 
better and your style, brought down 
from W. D. Hoard, is very refresh- 
ing when so many editors are just 
sliding along in the easiest way. 

I was greatly impressed by the 
comprehensive article on “trade bar- 
riers” by Truman F. Graf. I hope 
that every one of your Midwest 
dairymen will read this article over 
at least twice. And, after they have 
it fully digested, will write to their 
congressmen and tell them to hunt 
up some new bait for farmer support 
this fall instead of the old one say- 
ing they are trying to break down 
the barriers in the East and South 
to allow us dairymen to put our 
surplus on their markets. 

Our dairy farmers here received 
$3.34 for Grade A milk for April 
and the Dairymen’s League price 
was $3.99. The hauling charge on 
bulk milk by the carload or truck- 
load is $1.40 a hundredweight. 
Then, again, New York had a 22 per 
cent surplus and got 129 new ship- 
pers over the month, 

Three years ago the legislature of 
Minnesota was induced by the gov- 
ernor to vote $30,000 as a fund to 
give to the attorney general to hire 
help to find means of breaking 
down barriers to let our surplus 
milk into the eastern markets. This, 
of course, sounded good to the 
farmers who had not figured out 
the cost of handling and shipping. 

It also sounded so good that some 
of our congressmen are using it as 
a bait in their campaign for the 
fall election. Graf's article should 
be in the hands of every dairyman 
so that he can see the true picture. 

Now in my 86th year and having 
assisted most of the great dairy 
cooperatives (73) over the years, I 
am longing to see greater progress 
and a better feeling among these 
farm units that they may come to 
their just rewards for their labor. 

Minnesota W. F. ScHILLING 


Farm bill failure 


Your editorial, “New farm align- 
ment,” (July 25 issue) must have 
been written before the Washington 
Dairygrams of the same issue, 

In your editorial you stated “... 
Farm Bureau's influence in the 
present administration probably as- 
sures a veto of any omnibus long- 
range farm bill.” As it turned out, 
there was no bill to veto. The House 
was so unhappy with the omnibus 
farm bill reported out by its Agri- 
culture Committee that it even re- 
fused to debate the issue by the 
surprising vote of 214 to 171. 


In another part of your editorial 
you stated that “... farm legisla- 
tion now being drafted will reflect 
coalition thinking more than it will 
Farm Bureau recommendations.” 
Apparently you have never even 
read the Senate bill which embodies 
Farm Bureau recommendations to 
support cotton, corn, and other feed 
grains at 90 per cent of the previous 
three-year average market price. 
This same bill did not include the 
“dairy stabilization” proposal nor 
the “domestic parity plan” for 
wheat. Farm Bureau, as you know, 

(Continued on page 908) 
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Weaned...with only one 20 Ib. 
pail of Murphy’s Milk Replacer 


, 


Low-cost feed plan grows big, healthy calves 


Good dairymen know that raising heifer ealves from their own cows is about 
the best and cheapest way to build up a dairy herd. Often, however, raising 
those calves successfully is both difficult and costly. 

With Murphy’s, there’s no trick to raising sleek, sturdy calves, at really 
low cost. The foundation of the Murphy calf-feeding plan is Murphy’s Cut- 
Cost Milk Replacer. Murphy’s Milk Replacer is different from most milk sub- 
stitutes. It’s not only fortified with vitamins and antibiotics, but has Murphy’s 
Minerals added. This extra fortification helps calves stay healthy, avoid scours, 
pneumonia, and other diseases. 

The second step in this simple calf-raising plan is Murphy’s Calf Starter, 
or Murphy’s Calf Concentrate, if you prefer a feed that can be mixed with 
your own grain. Both Murphy’s Calf Starter and Calf Concentrate are highly 
palatable. Calves take to them quickly, and you can self-feed them cheaply 
and successfully. Ask your Murphy dealer about the famous Murphy plan 
for raising calves. 


MURPHY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Burlington, Wisconsin 


MAKE MORE MONEY WITH MURPHY'S 





National Farm-City Week 
November 21-27 
“When a nation’s neighbors get together.” 


"HIRESTONES GRIP BETTER, 


RUN CLEANER, 


The first set of Firestone tires Marion Hurd ever 
owned came on his new tractor. And just one day in 
the field— working the rich black loam soil of lowa— 
proved to him in short order that Firestone’s deep- 
bite traction reduces fuel-eating wheel slippage and 
puts all available horsepower to work . none 
to waste! 


“Firestones are the best traction tires I’ve ever 
owned,” says Marion Hurd. “My new tractor was 
delivered with Firestones and I’m mighty glad it was, 
too, because I noticed a big difference in tire traction 
the first day I used it. I have used a different make 
of tires on other tractors, but I have found they just 
don’t grip and take hold like Firestones.” 


Firestone Rubber-X gives extra long wear on the 
road or in the field. Firestone’s curved-bar tread 
design delivers full-power traction in all field condi- 
tions. The sidewalls are built with a new special side- 
wall rubber to give longer service life and help pre- 
vent cracking and premature aging. And Firestone 
S/F (Shock-Fortified) cord lets the new Firestone 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone on ABC television every Monday evening. 


says Marion Hurd, grain farmer, 
Ogden, lowa 


All Traction Champion* withstand 35 percent more 
impact! 

Ask about the new Firestone All Traction Champion 
at your Firestone Dealer or Store. Remember, 
Firestone’s Free Loaner Service lets you use new 
Firestone tires while your old ones are retreaded or 


repaired. 
OP awe " 
DELUXE CHAMPION * 


SUPER ALL TRACTION * ee 
*T.M 





TOP PERFORMERS 
ON AMERICA’S FARMS 
for trucks 
for passenger cars 
NOW WITH 
FIRESTONE RUBBER-X 
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Firestone 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


Copyright 1958, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
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strenuously opposed both of these 
measures. 

You are right in one respect. The 
House agricultural bill did carry 
many recommendations of what you 
call the coalition but how far did it 
get when the House as a whole 
took a look at the monstrosity? 

D. ELMER HAWBAKER 

Pennsylvania 

Reader Hawbaker is correct. It 
didn’t get to first base. Had the 
omnibus bill contained the dairy 
stabilization section rather than a 
last minute substitute, however, it 
could have picked up enough north- 
ern dairy votes for House passage. 

The recently passed farm bill re- 
flected only one thing—the South's 
desperation to head off scheduled 
acreage cuts representing 22 per 
cent of the cotton and 45 per cent 
of the rice. 


Costs more than revenue 


I certainly don’t agree with Leon- 
ard Oglesby. I don’t know if he is 
old enough to remember prohibi- 
tion days or if he is just going on 
hearsay. But he is very mistaken. 

Drinking is far more common 
now than during prohibition, and as 
for “racketeering and gangsterism” 
being “largely of the past,” I quote 
from an article in the May 13, 1956 
issue of “Grit,” published in Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.: 

“Moonshine has moved into the 
ranks of big business and is costing 
Uncle Sam $400 million a year. The 
big racketeer has replaced the hill- 
billy moonshiner. Making and ped- 
dling illegal liquor is a multi-million 
dollar business. 

“In 1954, federal agents seized 
22,913 stills, an increase of 14.5 per 
cent over 1953. Since 1951, at least 
70 persons have died and hundreds 
have been hospitalized from drink- 
ing poison moonshine. Moonshine is 
a genuine threat to youth, public 
health, safety, and welfare.” 

The article contained a lot more 
information, too. As for paying 
taxes, the liquor business costs the 
taxpayers far more than the reve- 
nue they pay in. Henry L. McCar- 
thy, welfare commissioner of New 
York, estimated that “it costs the 
city some $40 million annually to 
provide food and shelter for 10,000 
families on relief rolls because of 
alcoholic fathers.” 

Liquor is responsible for much of 
the crime, and many of the auto 
accidents, too. I agree with Mrs 
Grunenwald. There are far “too 
many taverns.” 

Pennsylvania 

MERLE D. LEFEVRE 


Treat “whole body” 


Something new in regard to mas- 
titis control comes from _ under- 
standing basic research. Is treat- 
ing the whole body more impor- 
tant than treating the udder in 
cases of mastitis? 

When we consider what is in- 
volved when we see cell life in a 
healthy state, it makes us believe 
health needs understanding rather 
than any one disease. Of late 
there have been developments 
which show how cell life is cre- 
ated in the first place; how the 
minerals being burned by special 
operations, together with hydro- 
carbons, are the basis of life. Nu- 
trition tries to keep up with keep- 
ing the life fires burning. 

We can strengthen this well- 
being by proper minerals in our 
dairy feeds as well as in our 
soils. How can disease enter if the 
nutrition is right? This takes care 
of building healthy animals in most 
all needs. If it does not fill the 
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bill, it is better to find out where 
it is lacking 

You can also get rid of animals, 
as well as their offspring, that are 
causing trouble in your herd. In- 
herited resistance to mastitis is 
important to consider in the breed- 
ing program. Animals with quiet 
dispositions will have less emotion- 
al troubles and less illness. 

Inasmuch as milk letdown is gov- 
erned by the pituitary gland, you 
must have milkers who like cows 
and also are calm workers. The 
small dairy, on this account, will 
never be out of style as the own- 
er is always, as a rule, more in- 
terested in his cows than hired 
help. He is also with them more 
years, and knows and feels a great- 
er interest in a breeding program 
to eradicate disease. Mastitis can 
be licked. 


California Dr. C. W. FARMER 


“Never cease to wonder” 


I never cease to wonder at the 
appropriate articles you manage 
to dig up for a magazine coming 
out so frequently and with such a 
limited field. Your recent advice 
on management of milker infla- 
tions, a week in and a week out 
of the lye solution, was excellent. 
I had been using a 24-hour rota- 
tion and was about to throw away 
one set of inflations. 

After three weeks of weekly ro- 
tations, they showed a remarkable 
improvement. You can really see 
that you are soaking the butterfat 
out after a week in the lye. The 
24-hour shift apparently just doesn’t 
give it time to work out fully. 

ARTHUR A. GREEN 

Massachusetts 


Thanks for reminder 


I think any farmer without 
Hoard’s Dairyman would be six 
months behind on all the latest 
information. Our family looks for- 
ward to receiving the Dairyman, 
and reads it cover to cover. We 
like to read the Opinions, Brick- 
bats, and Bouquets. It is a good 
thing some of the suggestions are 
not put to practice. 

Thanks for reminding me of my 
expiring subscription. 

Oklahoma Lewis HARRISON 


Likes trench silo 


I dug one of the first trench 
silos in the vicinity of Emporia in 
1929, with a team of horses and 
a road slip making it large enough 
to hold 80 or 90 tons. I covered 
it with loose straw and doubt if 
there was more than a couple of 
tons of loss. 

I now have a trench silo here 
at Chanute, dug three years ago 
with a bulldozer, that cost $49. 
It will hold 90 tons. If I had the 
money, I would not build an up- 
right for two reasons. 

It costs much less to fill a 
trench, and to me, it is easier to 
back into the trench and fork the 
silage than it is to climb the lad- 
der and fork it out the door after 
carrying it across the silo. 

Of course, I realize there is a 
lot of difference in the location. I 
would not want one on level 
ground. I have an ideal slope for 
a well-nigh perfect setting. The 
ground is almost level the length 
of the trench, then dips off abrupt- 
ly. The lowest edge of the slope 
is lower than the silo entrance. 

I can see, too, where there is a 
tremendous amount of snow and 
drifting, it could cause trouble. 

For my part, I'll take the trench 
and a lot of my neighbors do, too. 


Two of my brothers have three, 
side by side just across the road 
from mine, and there are two or 
three more on another farm a mile 
down the road. 

Kansas J. E. BrRaDSHAW 


Attacking wrong angle 


I have been in the dairy busi- 
ness for the last 20 years and have 
been a subscriber to Hoard’s Dairy- 
man for most of the time. 

We have enjoyed reading your 
magazine and profited by the many 
fine articles in it. We have not 
always agreed with the letters 
printed in this column, but the in- 
formative articles in the magazine 
have been very helpful. I do not 


believe that any dairyman can af- 
ford to be without the fine infor- 
mation which may be gleaned from 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 

I would like to call attention to 
a letter in a recent issue concern- 
ing the use of nitrogen. The writ- 
er seemed to have the idea that 
the overproduction problem had 
been brought about by the use or 
misuse of nitrogen. 

It was further stated that in 
order to affect a cure for this di- 
lemma, some sort of a regulation 
should be put on its use in order 
to prevent such overproduction. 

This, it seems to me, is attack- 
ing the problem from the wrong 
angle, since it has been admitted 
nitrogen is a boon to production. 

It seems a more logical approach 
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would be to use all of the nitrogen 
that could be profitably used, thus 
allowing a decrease in the acres 


farmed, thereby cutting production 

cost per bushel by less acres, less 

machinery and labor expense. 
Indiana C. W. KESTER 


Plenty of milk 
in Northeast 


As regards reconstituted milk 
finding a large market in the 
Northeast. In the short months we 
do not have much more than 60 
per cent of our milk in Class I 
We have plenty of surplus milk 
to supply any potential market for 
reconstituted milk here. 

Pennsylvania WM. N. LANE 








De Laval milks Langmeadow Minnie 
All-breed National Fat Producer on 2X Milking 





LANGMEADOW MINNIE « 26695 MILK « 1461 FAT * 365 DAYS * 2X MILKING 


De Laval fast and clean milking . . . milking that’s gentle on cows’ udders . . . helped 
this outstanding Guernsey complete her production record with an Excellent 
mammary system. Mr. Howard H. Colby, owner of Langmeadow Minnie, Colby Dale 
Farm, Romeo, Michigan, says: “Minnie was milked with a De Laval when making 

her world record and we have no complaints, only compliments, for the milker.”’ 


Profitable milking of your cows calls for the same fast, clean, safe milking that's 
required to milk Champions. Prove it to yourself. Just ask your nearby De Laval dealer 
to arrange a free comparison test on your own cows. Then you'll see 

for yourself just how fast and clean De Laval milks without damage to your 

cows’ udders. See your De Laval dealer today. 


De Laval milks more National Champions 


than any other milker because... 
with every De Laval fast and clean milking comes first 











Suspended Unit 
Pail-Type Milker 














“Cow-To-Can" Milker 
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SEPARATOR COMPANY) 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
Poughkeepsie, New York «+ Chicago. titinois. 


DE LAVAL PACIFIC COMPANY, 
201 E. Millbrae Avenue, Millbrae, Calif 
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DAIRYMEN... 


Here’s how you can get a 


lifetime cow tag and neck chain 
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Purina Nursing Chow 


FEEDING NURSING CHOW IS QUICK, EASY, ECONOMICAL 


’ > 


Mix the RIGHT AMOUNT of Nursing Chow 


with warm water, according to instructions. (A 


handy measuring cup Is included in each bag.) Nursing Chow will not clog or lump.) 


Purina Nursing Chow helps give baby heifer calves a 
fast, safe start towards a brighter future in your herd. 
Now you can mark your Purina-fed calves for life with 
Purina’s durable, new cow tag, FREE with every bag 
of nutritious, economical Purina Nursing Chow. 
Production testing, vaccination, artificial breeding, 
keeping track of sire and cow families— these are only 
a few of the many reasons every calf, heifer and cow in 
your herd needs a number. 


Here’s your chance to get a LIFETIME tag FREE 


for every calf you raise! 


"SRE REEBRBEBEBEBEEE SE SS ee SS 


Bucket feed your calves. (if you prefer, 
nipple pails may be used. Mixed properly, 


Your calves do the rest. Highly palatable, 


Nursing 


antibiotics . .. is far more than a milk replacer. 








Wash up at your convenience. Nursing Chow 


washes out easily, quickly. Use Purina Disin- 
fectant to keep pails clean. 


Chow contains vitamins, minercls, 


HERE'S ALL YOU DO... Cut out the CALF’S HEAD on 
every bag of Nursing Chow you buy. Send this cut- 
out, with the coupon below, to Checkerboard Square. 





Ralston Purina Comp 
1134 Checkerboord Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
Please send me cow tags with lifetime neck chains 
numbered as follows: 
838234662 60. 
For each tag I am enclosing a calf’s head cut out from a 
Purina Nursing Chow bag. 
Name 
Address 
This offer good only in U. 8. Void where prohibited, taxed 
or otherwise restricted by law. Offer expires Nov. 15, 1958. 


ee 
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ceived by farmers dropped 16 per cent, 
while the prices paid by farmers went up 
3 per cent. 

Realized net income from agriculture sagged 
15 per cent, while total personal income in the 
U. S. climbed 27 per cent. 

Looking at dairying, we find that the farm 
price of manufacturing milk dropped 19 per 
cent, and the Chicago federal milk order 
Grade A blend price declined 21 per cent since 
1952. 

Thus, farm prices and incomes have been 
dropping while incomes and prices received by 
people outside farming have been going up. 

This disparity in the farm and nonfarm price 
situation has prompted dairy farmers selling 
in many federal milk order markets to seek 
higher class prices for their milk. 

In most federal milk orders, Class I fluid 
milk prices are set at certain levels above man- 
ufacturing milk prices. These manufactured 
milk prices are generally the prevailing open 
market prices, and are not set independently 
by federal milk orders. 

Since free market manufacturing milk prices 
are not going to increase materially when we 
have a surplus of milk in this country, farmers 
have attempted to obtain higher order prices 
by increasing the amount by which Class I 
prices are set above manufacturing milk prices. 

These proposals have been generally reject- 
ed by U.S.D.A. on the grounds that the Class 
I prices cannot be increased unless more fluid 
milk is needed. Since markets generally al- 
ready have an ample supply, U.S.D.A. has con- 
tended that increasing the amount by which 
fluid milk prices exceed rm nufacturing milk 
prices is not warranted at tius time. 

As a result, farmers have set up so-called 
superpools or negotiated prices over and above 
the federal order price. However, these super- 
pools must be renegotiated every year or oft- 
ener, and farmers have little assurance that 
they will long continue. 

Therefore, farmers selling milk in federal 
orders where Class I prices are tied to manu- 
facturing milk prices have been looking seri- 
ously at pricing formulas in certain eastern 
and southern orders. Here Class I prices are 
tied to the general prosperity of the area and 
the country, and, in some, to the costs of pro- 
ducing milk. 

Nine of the 68 federal milk order markets 
have these so-called “eastern type formulas.” 
Five of the nine are in the same market area 
(Boston and four other Massachusetts mar- 
keis). The other four are New York-New Jer- 
sey, Philadelphia, Miami and Wilmington, Del- 
aware. In Miami, however, the price formula 
has been suspended for the time being, and a 
specific Class I price is in effect. 

[In these markets a basic Class I price for 
fluid milk is determined, and this price goes 
up or down with various economic indicators. 
These include such factors as consumer in- 
come, consumer demand, and cost of producing 
milk. Boston, for example, uses the 1951 Class 
I price of $5.61 per hundredweight as its basic 
fluid milk price. This price is adjusted to pres- 
ent conditions by applying the following three 
economic indicators to it: 

1. The U. S. Wholesale Commodity Price 
Index (which measures changes in general eco- 
nomic conditions in the entire country). 

2. The Index of New England Consumer In- 
comes (which measures changes in demand 
conditions in the marketing area). 

3. The Index of New England Grain and 
Labor Costs (which measures changes in costs 
of producing milk in the milk supply area). 

New York-New Jersey uses a price of $5.20 
per hundredweight as its basic fluid milk or 
Class I price. This basic price is adjusted to 
current conditions by applying to it only the 
U. S. Wholesale Commodity Price Index which 
measures changes in general economic condi- 
tions in the entire country. 

In both markets, after being adjusted to 


[D)ceivea the past five years, prices re- 
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Should the 
Midwest adopt 
“eastern type’ 

milk order 

formulas? 


If cut loose from the price of man- 
ufacturing milk, Class | milk price 
would probably rise. But would the 
higher blend price, in turn, attract 


more milk and drop the blend again? 


by Truman F. Graf 


present conditions, this basic fluid milk price 
is further modified to reflect current supply- 
demand, and seasonal adjustment factors. 

“Eastern type” formulas in other markets 
differ in minor respects from those used in 
New York-New Jersey and Boston, but follow 
the same general principle. In other words, 
Class I fluid milk prices go up and down with 
the general level of prosperity, rather than 
with manufacturing milk price, such as is true 
when “midwestern formula” pricing is used. 

Blend, or average, prices to farmers in mar- 
kets with “eastern type’”’ formulas can, there- 
fore, also automatically go up as urban prices 
and incomes go up. Such is true even though 
surpluses prevent manufacturing milk prices 
from increasing. 

This is not the case in markets where “mid- 
western” formulas are used. In these markets 
(outside of supply-demand and seasonal ad- 
justments) fluid milk and cream prices cannot 
automatically increase unless manufacturing 
prices increase. 

Farmers in federal milk order markets with 
“midwestern” formulas, therefore, have been 
giving serious attention to “eastern type” for- 
mulas aS a means of sharing in the prosperity 
of general economy, at least during times when 
milk surpluses prevent price increases under 
present pricing methods. 


New York and Chicago prices . . . 


How have farmers fared under these for- 
mulas? 

To answer this question, price data were col- 
lected for the two major federal order milk 
markets in this country, Chicago and New 
York-New Jersey. (For the balance of this 





article, we will refer to it as the “New York” 
order for simplicity purposes and easier read- 
ing.) Chicago uses the “midwestern” formula, 
while New York has the “eastern” formula. 
The amount per hundredweight by which the 
New York Class I price exceeded the Chicago 
price by months since January 1956 is indicat- 
ed in the following table: 





Month 1956 1957 1958 
RR nce Gat $1.46 $1.79 $1.95 
February . 1.52 1.72 1.84 
March .... 1.35 1.86 1.91 
Ree nntne ' .87 1.64 1.66 
ae ae ee nate .65 1.40 1.54 
June... .64 1.41 1.56 
Say” * stays ; 1.08 1.54 1.78 
GHEE. cactrociceivicccseccesssn weed TO 1.66 
September ‘ 1.25 1.89 
a al vaca aie cbaehdeitel 1.31 2.06 
PIS nis cenaeniistalteesinesebes 1.61 2.16 
Air AER TEE 2.22 ae 
GID. osccelctadbanteisscssevsiecei $1.23 $1.78 $1.75 


The New York Class I price increased from 
$1.23 per hundredweight above the Chicago 
price in 1956 to $1.78 above in 1957. This is an 
increase of 55 cents per hundredweight. 

In addition to this, the New York Class I 
price increased another 13 cents per hundred- 
weight over the Chicago price during the first 
seven months of 1958 compared to first seven 
months of 1957. 

Thus, an increase of 68 cents per hundred- 
weight in the New York Class I price over the 
Chicago Class I price has occurred during the 
past 214 years. Obviously, New York Class I 
prices, based on the “eastern type’ formula, 
have been steadily and substantially increas- 
ing in relation to Chicago Class I prices. 

Class prices are, of course, only a part of the 
picture. It is the blend, or average, prices 
which tell the story so far as farmer returns 
are concerned. 

It is conceivable that higher Class I prices 
could be accompanied by lower blend prices, if 
higher Class I prices attracted too much milk 
to the market. It is important, then, to com- 
pare changes in the blend, or average, prices 
in New York and Chicago during the same 
time period that Class I prices were compared. 
The amount per hundredweight by which the 
New York blend price exceeded the Chicago 
price by months since January 1956 is shown 
below: 





Month 1956 Ss‘ 1957 1958 
$+ .96 $+-1.15 
+ .90 +1,09 
71 + 91 
- $8 + .68 
+ .29 + 35 
.33 
+ .60 
+-1.01 
+1.33 
+1.38 
1.44 
-1.39 
er $+ .91 $+ .88 


The New York blend price was 40 cents per 
hundredweight above the Chicago blend in 
1956, and 91 cents per hundredweight higher 
in 1957. This is an increase of 51 cents per 
hundredweight. 

There was a further increase of 20 cents 
per hundredweight in the New York compared 
to the Chicago blend price during the first five 
months of 1958 compared to the first five 
of 1957. 

Thus, the blend in New York increased 71 
cents per hundredweight compared to the Chi- 
cago blend in the past 24% years. This is about 
the same as the Class I price increase in New 
York compared to the Chicago Class I price. 
New York Class I and blend prices both in- 
creased about the same amount compared to 
Chicago during the period studied. 

Do these price relationships mean that farm- 
ers in markets with “midwestern” formulas 
should attempt to get “eastern type” formu- 
las? To answer, we must analyze the reasons 
why each type of formula has been used in 
particular markets. 


Two major reasons are (Turn to page 928) 
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FERTILIZE LAWNS 
IN FALL 


Your lawn will be healthier, greener, and 
will have fewer weeds next year if you give it 
of fertilizer this fall. Don’t be in too 
however, since best results will be 


a dose 
big a hurry, 


im Y 


obtained if you wait until after frost and apply 
the fertilizer to the dormant grass. 

Barnyard manure is a good building aid for 
strong turf. It should be well rotted before 
you try to spread it on the lawn. Twenty tons 
to the acre are recommended. For the average 
size lawn, you can break this down into 1 
bushel per 30 square feet, or 1 pound per 
square foot. Rake in for even distribution. 

In North Dakota, lawns respond to high ni- 
trogen fertilizers at a rate of 10 pounds per 
1,000 square feet for ammonium sulfate and 
6 pounds per 1,000 square feet for ammonium 
nitrate. 

Fertilizer should not be applied when the 
grass is wet. It may result in yellowing and 
injury to the grass. Apply to dry grass; then 
water the lawn thoroughly. 


NEW ANTIBIOTIC 
FOR WORMS 


Tests at two experiment stations have 
shown that hygromycin, an antibiotic, hikes 
growth rate of hogs. It is a relatively new 
worming compound that is mixed with feed. 

It has proven its worth at both the North 
Platte, Nebraska, experiment station and at 
Ohio State University. The material was fed 
to swine both in drylot and on pasture with 
equal success. Most of the worms, including 
round worms, nodular worms, and whip worms 
were effectively eliminated. 

At Ohio the greatest increase in growth rate 
and efficiency of feed conversion was observed 
from weaning at 8 weeks of age, to about 120 
pounds. However, pigs did not do quite as well 
as the control animals when hygromycin was 
used from 120 pounds to market weight. 

Another chemical (piperazine phosphate) 
used at the low level of 1.2 pounds in a ton of 
feed improved pig performance primarily by 
reducing the amount of feed needed per pound 
of gain. 


SPROUTED WHEAT 
— GOOD FEED 


Sprout-damaged wheat can be used in dairy 
rations to replace part or all of the corn. 

A University of Illinois dairy specialist says 
it can be used to make up about one-half of 
the mixture and should be ground to medium 
fineness. 

One bushel of sprouted wheat is about equal 
in feeding value to one bushel of good corn for 
dairy cows. Therefore, when one bushel of 


damaged wheat brings less than a bushel of 
corn on the market, it is good business to feed 
it to dairy cattle rather than to sell it. 

When wheat is used to replace a large por- 
tion of the corn in grain rations, less protein 
supplement will be needed. Sprouted wheat has 
a higher protein content than corn. 

Since wheat also contains more water, only 
small batches of feed can be ground at one 
time. Musty odors are likely to develop when 
a large amount of feed containing high-mois- 
ture wheat is ground and stored for a long 
period of time. 

Ground wheat can also be used in dairy con- 
centrate rations. For dairy cows one bushel 
of good marketable wheat has from 10 to 12 
per cent more feed value than one bushel of 
No. 2 corn. 


DRAIN PLUMBING 
IN COTTAGES 


Before closing your summer cottage for the 
winter, don’t forget to drain the plumbing. 

When a house is to be left unheated at a 
time when outdoor temperatures are low, all 
water must be drained off to prevent damage 
by freezing. The main supply valves should be 
closed and all the faucets opened. This will 
empty each supply branch to the level of the 
lowest fixture. 

Some plumbing systems have drain outlets 
for emptying the parts of the piping below 
the lowest fixture. If there are no drain out- 
lets, the supply pipe should be disconnected at 
the main supply level. The pressure tank of a 
water pumping system should be emptied and 
the pump drained. 

All water closet flush tanks should be emp- 
tied and as much water as possible should be 
removed from closet bowls by sponging. Traps 
of all plumbing fixtures and floor drains 
should be filled with a liquid that will not 
freeze. Furthermore, the liquid should not 
evaporate. If it did, sewer gas would be ad- 
mitted. Kerosene or a non-freezing compound 
such as that used in automobile radiators can 
be used. 

Two quarts or so should be poured into each 
water closet bow! to fill the trap. Other plumb- 
ing fixtures will require from one to two pints 
each. When all traps have been filled, an ad- 
ditional quart or more should be poured into 
any fixture to fill the house trap in the base- 
ment, if the house is so equipped. 


MULTIPLE FARROWING 
PAYS OFF 


One way of increasing brood sow efficiency 
is to farrow smaller groups of sows more 
often. A summary of 1957 Illinois Swine Herd 
Improvement Association records revealed that 
sows farrowed in groups of 5 to 20 weaned 1.7 
more pigs averaging 12.4 pounds more at 56 
days than sows farrowed in groups of 20 or 
more. 

The 10 top-producing small herds farrowed 
10.5 live pigs per litter and weaned 9.6 at 56 
days, while the larger groups farrowed 9.2 
pigs and weaned 7.9 at 56 days. 

Pig weights and litter weights at 56 oye 
averaged 45.7 pounds and 418 pounds, respec 
tively, for smaller groups compared with 33. 33.3 
and 264.6 pounds for groups of 20 or more. 

Death loss from farrowing to weaning was 
15.6 per cent in the smaller groups and 19.1 
per cent in the larger groups. 
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id research notes for the dairyman 


PROBLEMS WITH 
SOFT CORN 


Generally speaking, the top limit for storing 
ear corn safely is 20 per cent moisture. How- 
ever, if the corn is husked clean and put in a 
narrow, well-ventilated crib, you may get by 
with a higher moisture content, up to 23 or 24 
per cent. 

Corn is considered mature when dry matter 
production in the kernels is complete, usually 
at 33 to 35 per cent moisture. All that hap- 
pens after the kernels reach this stage is the 
drying out process. Corn containing less than 
40 per cent moisture may be dried artificially 
with no appreciable loss in yield. 

A University of Illinois agronomist says 
that farmers caught with corn between 25 and 
40 per cent moisture have two choices: They 
can let it dry in the field or dry it artificially. 

Should relatively dry weather follow the 
frost, corn should dry down to 20 per cent in 
15 to 30 days. If wet weather follows frost, 
the crop may not reach 20 per cent moisture 
until spring. 

A cash-grain farmer whose corn is above 
40 per cent hasn’t much choice but to let it 
stand in the field and hope it will dry down. 
He may need to husk and shell it while it is 
frozen, if he can find an elevator to take it. 

A livestock man has several choices in han- 
dling soft corn: He can hog it down, make 
silage or ear corn silage from it, store it wet 
and feed it before warm weather, or dry it. 


HOW MUCH 
FEED NEEDED? 


Now is the time to take inventory of your 
feed situation. It is better to make adjust- 
ments now rather than to wait until spring. 


Iowa State College dairy specialists have 
come up with some helpful guides to estimate 
the amount of feed you will need to carry your 
herd throughout the year. The following feed 
estimates are for one year: 


Corn Oats Supplement 
Cow producing: (bu.) (ewt.) 
6,000 ibs. 4% milk 10 300 
9,000 Ibs. 4% milk 15 450 
12,000 ibs. 4% milk 20 600 
Yearling heifers 5 50 
Calf to 1 year 7 200 





These estimates are based on the assumption 
that the roughage is comparable to good-qual- 
ity, mixed hay and that the animals have from 
120 to 150 days of good pasture during the 
summer months. 

If grass silage is fed, three pounds of it will 
generally replace one pound hay of similar 


Your approximate needs 
for 30 cows, 8 yearlings, 8 calves: 


550 Bu. 1100 BU. 73, TONS 127 TONS 

quality made from the same crop. Three pounds 
corn silage will also replace one pound hay. 
However, when one-half the hay is replaced by 
corn silage, add 100 pounds of high-protein 
supplement per animal and subtract 2 bushels 


corn. 
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Nine out of ten dairymen in U. S. 
are not keeping production records. 
Three testing plans are available. 


by Meluin Scholl 


ORD Kelvin once said, “When you can 
measure what you are speaking about 


and express it in numbers, you know 
something about it, but when you cannot ex- 
press it in numbers, your knowledge is of a 
meager and unsatisfactory kind.”’ 

His statement may not have referred to the 
production testing of dairy cows, but it is cer- 
tainly applicable. Any person who is milking 
cows for anything except the fun of it needs 
a testing program of some kind. 

Missouri studies show that you get less than 
5 cents per hour for labor caring for a cow 
that produces only 5,000 pounds of milk. But 
cows that produced from 8,000 to 10,000 
pounds of milk paid from $1.25 to $2 per hour. 

D.H.LA. records for 1953-54 show the re- 
lationship between level of production and feed 
costs: 





Average milk Feed costs Feed costs per 
yield per cow per cow 100 Ibs. milk 
per year 
4,000 Ibs. $126 $3.15 
6,000 ” 149 2.48 
8,0co ” 173 2.16 
10,000 ” 189 1.89 
12,000 ” 205 1.70 
14,000 ” 226 1.61 


The possibilities for reducing feed costs and 
increasing profits by greater milk yield per 
cow are staggering to the imagination when 
one uses these figures on individual cows that 
produce from 30,000 to 40,000 pounds of milk 
in a year! 

The only way to find the loafers is to keep 
some kind of production records on your cows. 
For grade herds there are three methods of 
record-keeping: (1) the standard D.H.LA., 
(2) the owner-sampler plan, and (3) the new 
weigh-a-day-a-month plan. 

Despite all the promotional work by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, state agricul- 
tural colleges, and dairy specialists, 9 out of 
10 dairymen are not keeping records on their 
cows and herds. 

The goal should be: Every cow kept for milk- 
ing purposes enrolled in testing program. 

The objections often given for not testing 
are only lame excuses: “I can’t afford it”; 
“Keeping a tester is a bother’; or “My cows 
are doing all right.” 

The hardest thing about testing is getting 
started. 

With production records, the poorest herd 
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all three testing programs. 


can be improved and the production of the best 
herd can be maintained or increased. Without 
production records, the dairyman can only 
guess how to cull, feed, and breed. 

Over and over again, dairymen have found 
that what they thought were their best cows 
were not at all the best and may have been the 
poorest when put on test. A heavy producer 
early in a lactation may later drop to a very 
low daily figure, while an unspectacular but 
steady producer may add up a remarkably 
good record at the end of the year. 

Milk and feed records taken together may 
demonstrate that a dairyman is milking, feed- 
ing, and doing the work for two or three poor 
cows that make less money than one good one. 


indiscriminate culling dangerous .. . 


While it is wise, especially now, to use pro- 
duction records in culling out marginal cows, 
there is a danger in culling indiscriminately. 
Far too many potentially valuable first-alf 
heifers are sacrificed on the strength, or 
rather weakness, of their first lactation. 

Certainly if a heifer from a poor producing 
family fails to come through with a good first- 
calf record, you are justified in disposing of 
her promptly. However, many dairymen are 
apt to let their disappointment in the heifer of 
a good dam override their better judgment. 

The wise dairyman has a rule of longstand- 
ing that dictates giving good blood a second 
and even a third chance to prove itself. Some 
of the greatest dairy cows of all time did not 
produce phenomenally as heifers and devel- 
oped slowly. 

While it is important to test in order to 
make a greater profit, that alone is not the 
entire compensation for the trouble and ex- 
pense of testing every cow. It has been the 
experience of all true dairymen that profit 
alone doesn’t bring the greatest satisfaction. 
If it did, most would turn to raising hogs or 
beef cattle or leave the farm altogether. 

It is doing things at the right time and in the 
right way that really brings satisfaction in life. 
Trying to improve the blood lines from which 
seed stock is taken to help others do a better 
job, working for improvements coming through 
testing, planning for matings and anticipating 
what the progeny of certain combinations will 
do — these are fascinating. Testing helps, too, 
to take the drudgery out of the work. 

The history of testing milk cows in the 


WEIGHING MILK morning and night at least once a month from every cow is the basis for 
In standard D.H.LA. and 





owner-sampler, tester does weighing. 


United States, romantic as it has been, devel 
oped slowly during the iast century. 

In 1853, the butter churn test was devel- 
oped. It was the first measure of production. 
In the beginning, records were run for 7 days, 
then 30 days, and finally yearly records were 
established. 

The Babcock test for butterfat, invented in 
1890, made possible a reasonably accurate, 
rapid, and simple method of more definite ap- 
praisal. From this date and event, testing has 
grown by leaps und bounds. The first cow- 
testing association was organized in Denmark 
in 1895. From there the idea was imported 
into Michigan and put in active use there in 
1906, the first year systematic dairy records 
were kept in the United States. 

That year there were 239 cows on test. To- 
day there are 1,311,698 . . . still, however, less 
than 10 per cent of our dairy population. Some- 
thing less than 3.5 per cent of these are on 
D.H.LA. 

During the last half century the American 
dairy cow has been improved tremendously. 
The average cow of 1906 gave 5,300 pounds of 
milk and 215 pounds of butterfat annually. 
After 50 years of testing, the average D.H.I1.A. 
cow produces 9,713 pounds of milk and 383 
pounds of fat. Compare this with the produc- 
tion of the average milk cow in the United 
States that produces just over 6,000 pounds of 
milk and 230 pounds of fat (only 60 per cent 
of the D.H.LA. average) and the real value of 
testing begins to show itself! 

For many years they were simply called 
cow-testing associations. In 1926, the name 
was officially changed to Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment Association (D.H.LA.). 


D.H.1.A. central testing laboratories . . . 


Since 1942 many states have changed to a 
central testing laboratory in each county. The 
milk weights and samples are still taken by 
the testing supervisor, but rather than doing 
the testing on the farm, the samples are 
brought to this central laboratory. Here the 
testing can be done under more uniform con- 
ditions; calculating is done by machine. 

With this new setup future D.H.IA. feed 
records may provide the dairyman with con- 
siderably more information than he has been 
able to obtain in the past. This may be pos- 
sible because of recent developments in the 
methods and procedures (Turn to page 920) 





GAS AND ELECTRIC 
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on gutter cleane! 


GROUND FEED CHUTE is an example of how gravity may be used to 
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dumped directly onto chain-type conveyor. 
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UNLOADER mechanizes a major feeding operation. 
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POWER are used in moving grain, hay, and 
bin, hay loft, and silo, respectively. Electric 
moves manure out to waiting manure spreader. 


involved in feed handling 
bins located in hay loft 


Feed drops through 
into feed cart below. 
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Unloader can pay for itself 
time because of amount of hand labor saved. 
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a KEY to 
profitable 


dairying 


Doing chores is still a backbreaking job. 
It is possible to cut this manual labor 
from 1,948 down to 437 hours a year. 


by R. W. Kleis and D. &. Wiant 


rate with respect to number 
of dairy cows handled per 
man-year? If it is not well up to- 
ward the 50 mark, there is room 
for improvement in labor efficiency. 
Basis for this statement is an analy- 
sis made of 320 Michigan farms in 
1956-57, which showed the number 
of cows per man-year ranging from 
a low of eight to a high of 50. In 
fact, there is mo reason to assume 
that 50 cows per man is the limit. 
Some operators are currently ex- 
ceeding this number per man-year. 
Field work is included in the 
above figures but its demand for 
time is considerably less than that 
of materials handling. On the ma- 
jority of farms field work is much 
more highly mechanized and effi- 
cient than is materials handling. 
Handling feed, bedding, and ma- 
nure is the biggest single item of 
labor use on the dairy farm, A 
scale of materials handling opera- 
tions, based on the Michigan study 
and representing the average size 
enterprise of 28 cows and 21 head 
of young stock is listed in table. 
Figures in the table do not rep- 
resent specific farms but the aver- 


H= does your dairy operation 


The authors are, respectively, head of 
the agricultural engineering department, 
University of Massachusetts; and pro- 
fessor of agricultural engineering, ch- 
igan State University. 


ages of groups of farms doing var- 
ious operations. The total labor re- 
quirements for manual handling, 
1,948 man-hours per year, is equiv 
alent to 243 eight-hour days per 
year. Using more efficient methods 
this is reduced to 55 eight-hour 
days, or 437 man-hours per year. 
Tons Man hours per year 
per Manual Efficient 
year handling methods 
122 338 88 
226 450 70 
37 100 77 
535 738 75 
Whole grein .. 71 92 32 
Ground feed 
and concentrate 65 230 95 


TOTAL 1,076 1,948 437 


In a dairy enterprise this saving 
in labor may well be the difference 
between success or failure. To con- 
stitute a real increase in labor effi- 
ciency, however, the time saved 
must be eliminated as an operating 
cost, or effectively applied to ex- 
panded production. 

Total effort expended often is not 
appreciated because these materials 
are handled in small batches and 
the job is distributed throughout 
the year. Remember, too, the ton- 
nages listed are normally handled 
several times; in loading and un- 
loading, placing in storage, remov- 

(Contimued on page 926) 


PIT CONTROLS allow cows to enter and leave the milking parlor. 


Milker operates entry and exit gates by a rope and series of pulleys. 
This type of setup greatly reduces the travel distances of operator. 
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How to select a dairy barn plan 


Whether you remodel, rebuild, or expand your present 
barn setup, avoid costly mistakes by carefully by Thayer Cleauer 
selecting a plan suitable for your farm. 





T IS usually much simpler to construct a 

new dairy barn than to do extensive re- 
modeling on an old one. In either case if 

unnecessary and costly mistakes are to be 

avoided, a number of questions must be an- 

swered before making or selecting a barn plan, 


such as: __ ates 4 


1. Is there an adequate supply of good wa- ‘a 
| 
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ter? LITTER ALLEY - 


2. Will the size of the herd remain constant 
or will it be larger or smaller a few years from 


1 
i 
now? | 
r 





FUTURE 
STORAGE 


HAY 
BEDDING 


FEED 
FUTURE + 
__ BIN : @ 
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3. Will it be a one-story or two-story barn? 
4. If it is to have two rows of stalls will it 
be a face-in or face-out arrangement? 2 fe 
5. What kind of equipment will be used or od FEED ALLEY 
installed? © Temporary portition . - Temporary ramp 
6. Will young stock above weaning age be Mm ET 5ET 8s eT ETTTE SD es TUET TT 0 ee 0 SER dn vkbbiaadiaah abba nn 
housed in a separate building? | AP OS Re il Fe MOVABLE | 


7. Where should feeds and bedding be | 10 furure § STALLS ] . 7) eee “Bin” 


S ored? */ 
8. What effect will the climate have on the Senne oe ceeeeeeeeeeeeeoseeeseess oe 
type of construction? | I coco wcone ce cece Secccees$ coe me eee cscoee cess 
9. What kind of ventilation and insulation is stoge) “MAY — * FEED 
needed, summer or winter? f 
10. How much will it cost? 2 = nee —s_— 
11. Is remodeling worthwhile? _ ae l 
One of the first questions that must be an- ag 45'-4 oe we — a 
swered concerns the size of the future herd. BASIC PLAN FUTURE EXPANSION 
If possible, plan for the herd you expect to EXPANSIBLE PLAN for one-story dairy barn. While herd is small, feeds and bedding 
have at least four or five years from now. The can be stored in the area reserved for future stalls. When size of herd increases, these 
change may be from Grade B to Grade A milk materials can be moved to convenient location at end of barn indicated by shaded area. 
production for the present herd, or to accom- 
modate a larger herd. There will probably be j 
newer and better equipment installed which \ 
will make chores easier, more pleasant, and 
possibly require less time in a new setup. 
New equipment and better chore methods 
may lighten the daily chores so that more cows 
than are now anticipated may be cared for 
with the same labor supply. 
It sometimes happens that the water supply 
will limit the size of the herd. If the changes 
involved after getting a new barn will require 
more water, then the water supply should be 
investigated and an adequate supply assured 
before a new building is planned. A larger 
herd will require more drinking water. A 
change from Grade B to Grade A milking prac- 
tices usually requires more water. A pipeline 
milker will require more water unless a small e 
milking room with only a few milking stalls ° 
is used for milking the herd. © 
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Cost more money... 


Although two-story barns are common 
throughout the Midwest, they are likely to re- 
quire more costly construction, more chore 
time and labor. They will be more difficult as 
well as more expensive to expand or convert 
to other uses if the herd becomes much larger : 
than is anticipated, or if at some time in the 
future the dairy should be discontinued. How- 
ever, if a two-story barn can be a bank barn 
there is some advantage in being able to drive 
directly onto the second floor with loads of 
hay, feed and bedding. 
The stall barn floor plan shown is a good 
arrangement for a two-story barn where young 
stock above weaning age are housed in a sepa- ae l 
rate building. In most (Turn to page 932) -— i 




















{Loading platform 





STALL BARN PLAN has 31 cow stalls, 1 calf pen, 1 cow or maternity pen. Be- 





vat quthor is 0m agricultural Department “ot Agr cause of the limited amount of pen space, most young stock need to be housed in 
cultural Engineering, University of Ili separate heifer barn. Silage may be fed in bunkers in the open lot year around. 





FARM SHOP showing the tools essential to keep modern farm machin- 
Note neatness and order; every tool in its place. 


ery in good repai 
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ELECTRIC WELDER is center of an efficient, well-equipped shop. Cut- 
ting steel with an electric arc is simple, quick, and will save money. 


“My experience with welding’ 


On the highly-mechanized farms of 
today, a simple method of cutting 
and joining metal is fast becom- 
ing a basic requirement. 


by Harry Webb 


a dairy farmer, Paw Paw, Michigan, 


PARTS DEPARTMENT consists of several bins, 
one for each major piece of equipment on the 
farm. Each bin is labeled so all parts can be 
found easily and quickly at moment's notice. 


S A full-time dairy farmer, I must strive 
A constantly to produce more per man hour 
at lower cost. Toward that end all shop 

work and welding help. 

I own 206 acres of land and rent 80 acres, 
maintaining a Brown Swiss dairy herd of about 
60 head. I also raise fruit for cash crops. 

In 1957, I shipped 255,283 pounds of Grade A 
milk, produced 11 tons of cherries, and 10 tons 
of asparagus. I custom-filled 10 silos for my 
neighbors; picked 50 acres of corn. The only 
hired help used were migrant fruit pickers. 

All of the feed used was homegrown. The 
only feed purchased in 1957 was salt and some 
calf meal. 

Through necessity, I started welding about 
20 years ago. I could think of a lot of things 
which were needed to make my work easier. 


MILKING STALL was made of scrap metal 
welded together. Stall has metal feed box and a 
swinging door. A pulley system opens and closes 
the door that lets cows out after each milking. 


Either they weren’t available or I couldn't af- 
ford to buy them. 

As I learned more about welding, unlimited 
possibilities opened up in the repair and adap- 
tation of existing farm machinery. I started 
building equipment to fit my own needs. 

The local scrap yards were full of material. 
All that was needed was a little imagination 
and some spare time in a good shop. A welder 
can transform many things into sturdy and 
usable farm tools worth many times their cost. 

Over the years, I have done enough work 
for my neighbors, building wagons, trailers, 
spray rigs, and so forth, to pay the entire cost 
of my shop and welder. 

The pictures show a few of the many things 
I have made and am using now in the normal 
operation of my farm. THE END 


HAY DRYING FAN was made from damaged 
airplane propeller (cost $1), two roller bear- 
ings, and scrap iron welded into mounting frame. 
A 5-horsepower motor with 4 V-belts drives fan. 
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METAL TRAILER livestock squeeze has winch 
for holding cattle as they are dehorned. It is 


sturdy enough to hold the largest bull. Trailer 


was welded from junkyard material at $25 cost. 


> 


ADJUSTABLE GATE slides up and down on a 
Collar with set screws holds it at any po- 
sition. Works well in pen barn where adjustment 
is needed because of bedding, manure build-up 


post 
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STEEL 


OORNER POSTS for metal gates are 
made from six-inch scrap pipes. Metal scraps are 
welded on bottom for anchoring plates. If set in 
they 


concrete-filled holes, will last a lifetime. 





PLOW SHARE can be repaired by cutting off 
the worn tip. Then weld on new tip and hard- 
surface the cutting edge. It will wear almost as 
long as a new one but will cost only about $1.50. 








FEEDER was made from gutter cleaner chain 
with longer paddles welded on links. It is driven 


by a one h.p. motor through a truck transmis- 
sion; 


it makes one revolution in five minutes. 
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POWER UNIT for unloading chopper wagon and 
driving elevator. A one-half horsepower motor 
drives a four-speed transmission. The speed can 
be adjusted for 2 to 30 revolutions per minute 





METAL GATES are made by welding scrap 
pipes together. The author has some 50 of these 
gates, 3 to 25 feet wide, on his farm. They are 
easier to build and will outlast wooden gates. 


5 


TOOL BOX on chopper tongue is all metal and 
is large enough to hold all the spare parts and 
tools needed in the field. The platform and 
framework hold a grease gun and pail of grease. 
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GATE LATCH that really works when gate is 
slammed. To open, raise hook. Latch is made of 
piece of angle iron welded on a bevel; the hook 
slides up and over and then drops down in back. 
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DOUBLE FORK is excellent for handling the 
chopped hay and straw. It can be made by weld- 
ing two 4-tine straw forks to an angle iron. Then 


weld one of the handles to middle of angle iron. 





SAW HORSES are light in weight and yet 
strong enough to hold a ton or more. They can 
be made in an hour from scrap pipes and will be 
used to advantage when repairing machinery. 


i 


OIL FILTER was made by removing one end 
of drum, punching full of ‘%-inch holes, and 
welding it into center of drum. Top was packed 
with old cotton. Filtered oil is removed from side. 





KEY UNIT in the Nutrena Calfloo System is the 
Calfloo, a low-cost, farm-built isolation unit for one 
calf from birth to three months of age. In this photo are 
all the materials and tools needed to build a Calfiloo 
and pen. Clear, easy-to-follow working drawings are 
available from Nutrena dealers. 


USE OF EXTERIOR grade plywood makes the Nu- 
trena Calfloo a strong, practical shelter. Handy hay rack 
and shelf for feed and water pails is built in. Hand-labor 
cleaning is normally eliminated. After the calf reaches 
three months of age you just lift the Calfloo off the 
litter and clean with tractor. 
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CALFLOO PROVIDES draft-free ventilation, is en- 
gineered to stay dry even in cold or wet weather. Back 
panel is hinged. It can be easily opened for added ven- 
tilation in warm weather. Note that bottom brace of the 
Calfioo pen is off the ground so that water cannot collect 
in the pen. 


A new service for dairymen... 


Nutrena Announces 


Brand new low-cost, low-labor system for starting 
dairy calves. Proven principles of isolation help protect 


calf against disease, injury and parasites. 


Hz: a brand new way to help lick the profit- 
cutting problems of disease, sanitation, un- 
thrifty performance and costly hand labor in starting 
calves. 

Health problems kill 20% of calves born in the 
main U.S. dairy areas, according to a recognized 
authority. Many calves that live never seem to per- 
form up to their breeding when they reach the pro- 
duction line. 

Keeping calves dry, comfortable and healthy in 
the dairy barn takes a lot of costly hand labor. The 
pens must be cleaned by hand. One sick calf in a 
pen exposes all others to disease. 


Now there's a complete, practical sys- 
tem of housing, managing and feeding 
dairy calves —the Nutrena Calfloo System. 
it is built around a one-calf, all-weather 
housing unit called the Calfloo. Each 
Calfloo includes an exercise pen. 

Here’s a system that eliminates the unhealthy 


confinement and manure handling problems of rais- 
ing calves in the dairy barn . . . a system that puts 


calves outside where fresh air and sunshine and 
exercise can help build health and vigor. 

And most important, here’s a system that attacks 
disease, injury and parasite problems with the proven, 
health-promoting power of isolation . . . the same 
powerful principle of Nature which Nutrena incor- 
porated in the now-famous Nutrena Pigloo System 
for raising hogs. 


Principle of isolation 

As soon as the new-born calf is dried off, it goes 
into its own individual Calfloo and pen where it 
remains during the critical first three months. There, 
the transmission of disease between animals is broken 
up in three effective ways. 

First, physical contact between calves—a serious 
source of disease contamination—is completely 
prevented. 

Second, eight feet of fresh air between Calfloos 

of air borne disease or- 
ganisms. Reseafch has demonstrated that free-flowing 
fresh air tends to purify itself within this distance. 

Third, contact with humans is held to a practical 
minimum. 


Over an eight-year period, calves raised in isola- 
tion at the University of Minnesota had a death loss 
of only 3.6%. This is a dramatic achievement com- 
pared to the estimated 20° loss rate throughout 
the main dairying states. 


Healthful housing for calves 


The Nutrena Calfloo System puts calves outside in 
housing engineered to help keep them healthy. 

The Calfioo provides ventilation without drafts. 
Fresh air moves naturally into the Calfloo at the 
bottom of the door, carries moisture-laden air up 
and out the door. The interior of the Calfloo stays 
dry and comfortable. 


Reduces injuries 


The Nutrena Calfloo System eliminates problems 
from udder sucking during the first three months . . . 
injuries that can impair the animal’s future milk- 
producing ability. Because each calf is isolated, in- 
juries from other calves are impossible. 


Short-cuts hand labor 


Normally, you have no hand labor cleaning out 
calf pens in the Nutrena Calfloo System. You use the 
deep litter system of bedding in the Calfioo. Normally 
you clean the Calfloo only when the calf is taken 
out at the age of three months. Then you just lift the 
Calfloo off the bedding, slide the pen out of the way, 
clean up the area with tractor power. 

Feed and water are put in through a hinged top 
panel on the Calfloo . . . the operator need not enter 
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CALF IS PLACED in Calfloo as soon as it is dried off . . . stays 
until it is three months old. The Nutrena Calfloo System isolates each 
calf for protection against disease, injury and parasites during the 
critical starting period. Illustrating the value of isolation, calves raised 
in isolation at a midwestern Ag college averaged death loss of only 
3.6% over an eight-year period . . . remarkable results compared to 
estimated calf death rate of 20% for the main U.S. dairy area. 
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the Calfloo System 


the unit. There’s a handy hay feeder which helps 
prevent waste of the nutritious loose leaves. The side 
fences of the calf pen can be easily converted into a 
calf “squeeze” for vaccination or testing. 


Calves thrive outside 


More and more dairymen see the advantage of 
raising calves outside. 

The healthy, vigorous start that calves get in 
Calfloos helps them mature into sound, strong 
heifers . . . the kind that really make your breeding 
program pay off. And starting calves outside re- 
leases space in the barn for income-producing cows. 


New, improved Calf-O-Life® Milk 
Replacer heads Calfloo System 
Feeding Program 


The Nutrena Calfloo System provides a new, im- 
proved Nutrena calf feeding program . . . special 
bone and body-building nutrition, plus proven anti- 
biotic protection. 

You bucket feed the calf colostrum milk from its 
dam for four days. Then switch to Nutrena’s new, 
improved Calf-O-Life Milk Replacer. 

This new, improved Nutrena product gives you 
real economy in starting calves and provides top 
quality bone and body-building nutrition. 

Nutrena Calf-O-Life Milk Replacer is highly con- 
centrated. A 25-pound box makes 400 pounds of 
fluid formula . . . enough to take one calf from four 
days to six weeks of age. 


The milk this saves . . . milk you can sell... 
amounts to $14 per calf (figuring milk at $3.50 per 
100 pounds). That's a net saving per calf of around 
$9.00, after deducting the cost of Nutrena Calf-O- 
Life Milk Replacer. 


Well-rounded feeding program 


In the Nutrena Calfloo System, calves get Nutrena 
Calf-O-Life Starter Pellets up to the age of eight 
weeks. These highly-palatable Calf-O-Life Starter 
Pellets help get calves on dry feed fast and provide 
the vital balance of protein, vitamins, minerals and 
other nutrients needed for growing vigorous calves. 

At eight weeks, when calves are eating large 
amounts of dry feed, they no longer need the con- 
centrated nutrition in Calf-O-Life Starter Pellets. 
Then they are switched to lower cost Nutrena Calf- 
O-Life Grower Ration (a complete feed) or a mixture 
of 4 Nutrena Calf-O-Life Grower Pellets and 4 oats. 


Big forward step 


Your own calf raising know-how will tell you 
that the Nutrena Calfloo System is a big forward 
step in dairy husbandry. It is a development that 
can help you realize the full dairy income potential 
of your herd. 

Ask your Nutrena dealer for the valuable free 
Nutrena Calfloo System booklet with full informa- 
tion on the low-cost, low-labor Nutrena Calfloo 
System. He also has plans and instructions so you 
can build your own Calfloos, 
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Nutrena’s newly improved Calf-O-Life Milk Re- 
placer brings you real economy and nutritional 
power for starting calves. It also provides proven 
antibiotic protection. A 25-pound box of Calf-O- 
Life Milk Replacer makes 400 pounds of fluid 
formula when mixed according to directions. 
Calfloo and Calf-O-Life are registered trademarks. 


Stop and see your Nutrena dealer soon, or write to: 


NUTRENA MILLS, INC. 


200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 





When you put in that pipeline milking system . . . remember 


as 


PYREX® pipe makes cleaning easier, 
lets you see when it’s clean 


Dirt can't hide behind glass! You can inspect 
every inch of your pipeline when it's a PYREX 
visvel control of quality. 
Cleaning is easier, faster, and more efficient. 


pipeline. You get 


“DOUBLE-TOUGH”—2') times harder to break 
then ordinary glows. Yes, you con drive nails 
with it! This some rugged PYREX pipe hes been 
weed for over 25 yeors in the heavy chemical 
industries to carry dangerous acids and other 
chemicals 

And the thousands of dairymen who are 
already using PYREX pipelines enthusiastically 
report that breakage is no problem. They use 
their PYREX lines with complete confidence. 
You will, too 


Dirt can’t hide behind glass. 

That, in a nutshell, is why you will 
want to consider Pyrex brand glass 
pipe, when you start planning a pipe- 
line system for your barn. 

Of course, you'll want the well- 
known advantages of a pipeline milk- 
ing system: no pails to wash, replace, 
or lug back and forth to the milk 
house; less time spent milking; less 
exposure of the milk to flies and dust; 
lower bacteria counts. 

A Pyrex pipeline gives you all these 
—and more. 

Easiest to clean—PYREX pipe is “smooth 
as glass” —because it is glass. This means 
there are none of the pits, grooves, and 
other irregularities commonly found in 
metal pipelines. There's nothing to 


PYREX PIPELINE FOR 
Send for the booklet, 


Delaval Separator Co. 
Milking Machine Co. + J, 





_ 


| MILK PURITY- PROTECTED 








#~ PYREX 


GLASS PIPE | 





GET ALL THE FACTS ABOUT A 
YOUR BARN 


“Know These Facts About 
Pyrex Pipe.” Simply write your name and address on 
the margin of this page, tear it out and mail to: 
Dairy Pipe Department 
Corning Glass Works 
Corning, New York 


Or call your local dealer representing: 


* Farmer Feeder Co. (Chore-Boy Division) * Hinman 
C. Merlow Milking Machine Co. * 
Dairy Farm Equipment Corporation * Perfection Manufacturing Corp. * and 
Universal Milking Machine Division. 
e*eeneee#nee#ee#eee#e#eeee#e#e#® 


cause build-up of milkstone or bacteria 
— just a liquid-smooth surface that 
washes easily. 

And when you wash out a glass pipe, 
you can See it’s clean! 


Never grows old—5SO years from now, 
your Pyrex pipeline will still gleam 
after every cleaning. It never rusts, 
tarnishes, or changes color. Use any 
detergent or sterilizing agent you want 
~there’s no danger of pitting or cor- 
roding the glass. 

“JUST LIKE ADDING A NEW HAND—WITH- 
Out PAY!" Says Richard Fullum, Man- 
ager of Old Bank Farm, Falls Village, 
Connecticut. This Pyrex pipeline reduces 
the man-hours required for milking and 
clean-up, leaving more time free for other 
work. It has been in use for over five 
years—without a bit of trouble. 








Rite-Way 





THE SIGN OF QUALITY... 
it can help you. When you put in your 
pipeline, make sure it’s one that will 
never grow old. Get Pyrex brand pipe. 


CORNING GLASS WORKS, 27-9 Crystal Street, Corning, New York Gener mnens cacmavcl sie Gilead 
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Trends in testing 


(Continued from page 913) 


of reporting and processing D.H.1.A. 
production and feed data on an 
automatic basis using electronic 
data processing equipment. 

Feed records of the future may 
show not only pounds and quality of 
feeds fed and their costs, but an es- 
timate also may be calculated of 
the net energy consumed and re- 
quired for the herd as well as for 
individual cows. 

The National Proved Sire Pro- 
gram was started in 1935. A proved- 
sire record is a tabulation that 
shows the average milk and butter- 
fat production of five or more dam- 
and-daughter pairs and compares 
the average increase or decrease 
with production of the daughters 
These comparisons are tabulated by 
the Dairy Husbandry Research Di- 
vision of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Production records used in prov- 
ing D.H.LA. sires consist of 305-day 
lactation records standardized to a 
mature equivalent, twice -a-day 
milking basis. 

Particular attention should be 
given to the feeding practices and 
environmental conditions under 
which the records were made. It is 
especially important to determine 
that there has been no selection of 
daughters in making the compari- 
son. 


Sire indexes not infallible . . 


It goes without saying that sire 
indexes are often misleading and 
fraught with breeding disappoint- 
ments. However, they still are our 
best guides for sire evaluation. 

A typical D.H.LA. is a coopera- 
tive organization of dairy farmers, 
usually about 26 in number, who 
employ a supervisor to keep feed, 
production, income, and breeding 
records on members’ cows. He vis- 
its each herd once a month. For 
each cow, during two consecutive 
milkings, he weighs the feed con- 
sumed and the milk produced, and 
determines the butterfat content of 
the milk. The supervisor also ear- 
tags each cow, thus establishing her 
identity, compiles records for each 
month and year, and helps the 
owner to keep a record of the 
progeny of each cow. 

Because weights and samples are 
taken by a disinterested person 
(the supervisor) these records are 
official. Cost of this program: 
About 40 cents per cow per month 

Sometimes the supervisor does 
not stay at the owner’s home as 
was formerly the rule. Most 
D.H.LA,. members looked forward 
to the tester’s coming and made 
him feel like a family member. 


The owner-sampler plan .. . 


A modified version of the D.H.LA. 
plan is the owner-sampler method. 
It started in several states about 
30 years ago in order to increase 
the number of dairy farmers par- 
ticipating in organized dairy record- 
keeping. This plan usually operates 
in conjunction with the standard 
D.H.LA, plan. It differs from the 
newer weigh-a-day-a-month plan in 
that it includes butterfat testing of 
individual cows, and the D.H.LA. 
supervisor provides some additional! 
services for the dairyman. 

As of January 1, 1956, this plan 
was being used in 38 states and the 
Territory of Alaska, and included 
17,110 herds having a total of 374,- 
479 cows, The average herd had 22 
cows. 

This method of record-keeping of- 
fers the dairy farmer the most ec- 
onomical means of getting milk and 
butterfat production records on his 
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cows. Cost is about 25 cents per cow 
per month. 

When a dairyman enrolls in this 
program, he gets instructions for 
weighing and sampling milk from 
the office of his county agricultural 
agent or the supervisor. He weighs 
and takes a sample of milk from 
each cow the evening of the day the 
supervisor brings to the farm the 
milk scales, sample jars, and other 
necessary equipment. 

He repeats the procedure at the 
morning milking. He enters the 
milk weights from each milking 
for each cow on a form supplied 
him. He includes for each cow the 
dates of freshening, going dry, 
bought, sold, or died that affect the 
current month’s record. 

He determines the amount of 
feed given the herd on the test day 
and enters this data on the record 
form. He turns over to the super- 
visor the milk weights and feed rec- 
ords, together with the properly 
marked milk sample jars contain- 
ing the samples of milk from each 
cow in the herd, 

When he receives the calculated 
records for his cows and herd, he 
can use them to improve his herd. 
These O-S records, however, are un- 
official since the milk weights and 
samples are not taken by a disin- 
terested person. 


The WADAM plan... 


As of June 1957, the new weigh- 
a-day-a-month record-keeping plan 
was in operation in 41 states and 1 
territory and included 3,008 herds 
with 60,508 cows. 

WADAM is the essence of sim- 
plicity, requiring as little time and 
effort of a dairyman as is consistent 
with helpful record-keeping. It is 
expected to appeal especially to the 
91 per cent of farmers who sell milk 
and have smal] herds of 14 cows 
or less, These farmers milk about 
60 per cent of the nation’s dairy 
cows and provide about 40 per cent 
of the milk that is sold. 

In this plan the dairyman enrolls 
in WADAM and gets instructions 
from his county agent. He pays in 
advance a year’s fee for record- 
keeping on his herd; this amounts 
to approximately 5 cents per cow 
per month. 

He provides an accurate dairy 
scales and a record book cover. He 
weighs the milk of each cow morn- 
ing and night on the 15th of each 
month and enters the figures on a 
form supplied him. He includes for 
each cow the dates of freshening, 
going dry, bought, sold, and died, 
and may include herd feed records. 
No butterfat samples are taken; 
average butterfat production of the 
herd is obtained from the monthly 
milk check. 

Absence of this butterfat test has 
brought some criticism, especially 
from purebred dairy cattle breeding 
associations. This objection, it is 
felt, is partially met by recommend- 
ing cows to be culled of the higher 
testing breeds that produce less 
than 5,000 pounds of milk a year, 
and for culling cows of the lower 
testing breeds that produce less 
than 7,000 pounds of milk. 

The dairyman mails the forms 
to the local county agent’s office 
or to a designated computing serv- 
ice, where the records are calculat- 
ed. He receives the calculated rec- 
ords from the computing center 
each month and uses them as a 
guide in feeding, culling, and breed- 
ing cows in his herd, 

Like the O-S plan, the WADAM 
records are unofficial. They are not 
used for proving sires. 


Any better than none... 


Personally, I have been somewhat 
skeptical of both the owner-sampler 
plan and the weigh-a-day-a-month 
plan. They each leave very much to 
be desired in a record-keeping pro- 


gram. However, it is much less ex- 
pensive to get the milk yield of a 
cow month-by-month and for the 
lactation period than to include but- 
terfat yields. 

Information on the yield of milk 
alone provides adequate information 
to enable dairymen to spot accur- 
ately the low-producing, unprofit- 
able cows in their herds. Such rec- 
ords also enable them to feed their 
cows according to production, thus 
making better use of the feed sup- 
ply. This is as true for those who 
own grade dairy herds as it is for 
those who breed registered animals. 

O-S and WADAM, whatever their 
deficiencies, are better than no 
testing program at all. And, the 
most encouraging note is that many 
dairymen who get their introduc- 
tion to record-keeping through 
either of these two plans will find 
them so useful that they will soon 
want a more complete method of 
record-keeping. THE END 


Bulk tank numbers 
tripled in two years 


A recently completed survey in- 
dicates there are 91,363 bulk milk 
tanks on dairy farms as of Janu- 
ary 1. Two years ago there were 
29,885 tanks in operation. One 
year ago there were 57,386. 

The data on installations, as of 
January 1 each year, were com- 
piled by the Dairy Industries Sup- 
ply Association and the National 
Association of Dairy Equipment 
Manufacturers. 


Complete installation figures are: 





1/1/56 1/1/57 1/1/58 
Alabama 60 261 627 
Arizona 425 450 470 
Arkansas 35 151 270 
California 3,550 3,550 4,383 
Colorado 165 358 540 
Connecticut 786 1,415 1,790 
Delaware 35 46 60 
Florida 650 850 875 
Georgia 396 412 775 
Idaho 225 267 291 
Illinois 1,500 4,275 6,486 
Indiana 700 2,100 2,550 
lowa 1,010 2,500 3,083 
Kansas 400 600 1,212 
Kentucky 200 1,377 2,051 
Lovisiana 45 212 1,150 
Maine 600 809 1,152 
Maryland 723 1,282 1,755 
Massachusetts 469 747 956 
Michigan 1,000 3,000 8,000 
Minnesota 2,500 5,000 6,000 
Mississippi 27 85 300 
Missouri 48 824 1,862 
Montana 80 100 182 
Nebraska 140 975 2,000 
Nevada 106 155 166 
New H'pshire 161 234 318 
New Jersey 588 702 794 
New Mexico 45 67 221 
New York 850 1,900 3,467 
N. Carolina 250 522 3,000 
N. Dakota 95 135 260 
Ohie 787 3,000 4,500 
Oklahoma 175 344 964 
Oregon 655 998 1,197 
Pennsylvania 1,200 2,020 3,550 
Rhode Island 92 170 225 
$. Carolina 184 374 566 
S. Dakota 500 675 687 
Tennessee 150 300 800 
Texas 451 1,150 3,500 
Utah 228 425 757 
Vermont 418 828 1,280 
Virginia 750 1,000 1,800 
Washington 2,900 2,925 3,000 
W. Virginia 1 17 48 
Wisconsin 3,464 7,727 11,336 
Wyoming 36 72 107 
U. S. Tetal 29,885 57,386 91,363 





Corn picking contest 


Make plans now to attend the 
National Corn Picking Contest, at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, October 16 
and 17. This contest will be held 
on the Lumir Dostal Farm, 12 
miles northeast of Cedar Rapids. 

Farm machinery and equipment 
will be on display. There will be 
40 acres of educational and com- 
mercial exhibits. 
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“Top Results with Quolity 
You Cen Trust!" 





MILK REPLACER 
WITH DYNAFAC 





Milk Replacer Costs For 
Raising Calf To 32 Days 


COMPARE! 


Cost Per Calf 


26.4 Ibs. @ 19.8¢ per lb. $5.23 


Brand A 
Brand B 
Brand © 


CALF-PAB 


24.5 Ibs. @ 19.8¢ per lb. 4.85 


31.5 Ibs. 5.99 


@ 19.0¢ per Ib. 


28.0 Ibs. 


. Amovnts taken from manufacturer's own feeding directions for lorge breeds. 
Prices from Midwest Dealers. Popular A, 8, C brand names on request. 


@ 15.25¢ per lb. 





WHY PAY MORE? efore you order another milk- 


replacer, price new Calf-Pab! Actual price comparison of popular milk replacers 
prove you can save up to 28% per calf with Calf-Pab! 


GET TOP RESULTS! You'll be proud of the top 


quolity results you get with every calf feeding the regular or no milk way. 
Blatchford's Calf-Pab with amazing DYNAFAC is high , Bante 

in milk solids (55%), Vitamins A, D, B12, Antibiotics il 
and all essential nutrients. You know it's good, made 

by the most experienced name in feeds —Blatchford’'s! , 
Switch to Calf-Pab now ... earn more, save more on 
every calf! 










WRITE TODAY for Blatchford's Calf Manual, 
Fitting and Showing Guide, praised by dairymen 
and youth groups everywhere! Write Dept. 1198 


Hilate: fords 


SSTABLISNED th 1800 










Mein Plont and Offices Midwest Plant West Coast Division 
WAUKEGAN, IL. Des Moines, lows Nompa, idcho 








Farm Tips 





Meadows that have less than 


legumes should be top-dressed during 


the fall or early spring with 60 to 80 | 


pounds of nitrogen 


A fall application of 80 to 100 pounds 
to good 


spring 


of nitrogen per acre on fair 
sod 


grazing by tu 


grass will advance early 
veeks and will gre atly 
wth 


increase spring gr 


Control of Canada thistle can be ob 
tained with the use of sodium chlorate 
at 3 pounds a square rod. Repeat treat 
s8ary 


ment is usually neces 


Farm ponds with a distinct bluish- 
green tinge may contain algae harmful 
to livestock. Treating the water with 
copper sulfate at the rate of 8 pounds 
per milion gallons of water is a recom- 
mended treatment 


Posts pressure-treated with creosote 
and put in the ground 40 years ago 
show no decay or insect damage today 
Generally untreated posts usually be- 
gin to decay in 7 to 9 years. You pay 
more for pressure-creosoted posts in the 
beginning but you pay less in the long 


run, 


Fill your tractor fuel tank at the end 
of each day's work during cold weather 
This won't leive 
where water can condense and get into 
the fuel line 

Fertilizer equipment 


air space in the tank 


should be 


cleaned thoroughly after each season of 


use — twice a year if used in both 
spring and fall. Equipment parts should 


be washed with clean water; pressure 


hosing may suffice. After they are dried, | 
they may be sprayed or brushed with | 


used crankcase oil to prevent future cor- 
rosion. This treatment will prolong the 
life of prevent 


“freezing up 


your equipment and 


of moving parts 


Winds, birds and animals usually 
take the blame for spreading weed 
seeds. Often, though, it’s the farmer 
who starts a new strain of weeds in a 
field. This can happen if commer- 
cially cleaned run 
machinery that stray 
seeds from other By 
familiar with the seeds of weeds on 
your own land, can spot the 
presence of different weed seeds in 
grain. When these are discovered, in- 
sist that your seed be re-cleaned. Your 


seed is 
contains 
grains 


you 


county agent can help you with identi- 


fication of weed seeds in your area. 


30%, 


| 


| 


| will handle all the details . 


through | 
weed | 
being | 


Nitrogen News 





Bulk buying 
saves bag cost 
—labor—time! 


It will pay you to buy USS Am- 
monium Sulfate in bulk. Look at the 
trouble you save yourself! No storing 
in the barn—no handling—no spreader 
to clean after the job is done—no labor 
at all on your part .. . and the time 
saved can be used for other jobs. 

If you can gear your fall fertilization 
program for pastures and other fields 
so that you can use bulk USS Am.- 
monium Sulfate, you will save time and 
labor and get the job done. Your dealer 
. . see him 
soon! 


Fertilizer more valuable 
than extra land 


An agricultural economist at a mid- 
west university advises that it is more 
practical to add top amounts of ferti- 
lizer to land already under cultivation 
than to buy additional land. In other 
words, judge your farm by the number 


of bushels per acre it produces rather | 


than by the number of acres. 
Application of needed fertilizer en- 
ables the soil to produce more bushels 
of corn and small grains per acre and 
more tons of grass for pasturing, hay 
and silage. This extra yield of grain 


| and grass means that more pounds of 
| milk and beef can be produced from 


each acre. The result: more net in- 
come without added acreage. 
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Apply Nitrogen now 
for longer grazing season 


A top-dressing of nitrogen applied to your pastures during the next week 
or two can extend your grazing season two or three weeks in the late fall. 
This extra grazing will return much more than the cost of the fertilizer. By 
| supplying this extra fall grazing, feed costs are reduced and stored feeds 








are saved for winter use. 


Milk is produced more cheaply from pasture than by barn feeding. It 
makes sense to keep your herds on pasture as long as possible. You won't 
have long to wait for new growth after applying nitrogen. The results of an 
application of 100 or 150 pounds of nitrogen will show up in two or three 


weeks. 





Reminder No farm is better than its 
soil. So be sure to find out what plant 
food your soil contains by having a soil 
test made periodically. Then you will 
know what is in your soil—and what is 
needed. A soil test helps you fertilize 
to the requirements of your farm and 
the crops you intend to plant. Your 
county agent will tell you how to take 
soil samples and where to send them. 
When you get the results of your test, 
lime and fertilize according to the rec- 
ommendations or see your county agent 
or local dealer. 








Advantages of fall fertilizing! 


Bad weather, a late spring, fields too 
soft to support equipment or just too 
much field work frequently make it im- 
possible to fertilize properly in the 
spring. Fall fertilizing gets the job done, 
but be sure to use a fertilizer that will 
not leach from the soil. 

Ammonium Sulfate is ideal for ap- 
plying the right kind of nitrogen in the 
fall. Because it is ammonium nitrogen 
it will not leach out. Instead, it works 
during late fall and early spring, im- 
proving the tilth of the soil and releas- 
ing nutrients for spring growth. Nitro- 
gen feeds the bacteria which help to 
decompose plowed-under stubble, roots, 
stalks and other plant residues. This 


USS is a registered trademark | bacterial action releases plant food, 


supplying nutrients for spring crops. 
This means sturdier, healthier growth 
and bigger yields next year. 

Cattlemen can lengthen the grazing 
season with an application of nitrogen 
in the fall, and in the spring can turn 
cattle out to fall-fertilized pastures 10 
days to two weeks earlier than normal. 

Another thing you can be sure of— 
your dealer will have or can quickly get 
the fertilizer you want in the fall. There 
is no waiting; you can get what you 
need when you need it. Heavy demand 
in the spring sometimes causes delays 
in the delivery of fertilizer. Fall ferti- 
lization avoids this and puts the ferti- 
lizer where it does the most good—in 
the soil. 








USS Ammonium Sulfate has a 
guaranteed analysis of 21% nitrogen. 
USS Ammonium Sulfate is your best 
buy in nitrogen. It is free-flowing, too 

does not absorb moisture and cake 
and will not clog spreading equip- 
ment. It works equally well through 
farm or truck spreader. Order USS 
Ammonium Sulfate from your ferti- 
lizer dealer soon. 


Look for this new bag! 


United States Steel Corporation 
525 William Penn Place 
Pittsburgh 30, Penna. 
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“Eastern type’ milk order formulas 


(Continved from page 911) 


usually given for using the “mid- 
western” formula where fluid milk 
prices are based on prices paid for 
manufacturing milk. They are: 

1. It is assumed the demand for 
fluid milk is closely related to the 
demand for manufactured products. 
Since butter, skim milk powder, 
cheese, and other manufactured 
products are sold in the national 
market, the theory is that their 
prices will pretty much go up and 
down with the general level of 
prices in the country, and will re- 
flect general economic conditions. 
Therefore, it is considered appro- 
priate to tie Class I fluid prices to 
manufacturing milk prices, 

2. Even though manufacturing 
milk prices may not go up and 
down exactly with the general 
price level (because of milk sur- 
pluses), the manufacturing price 
does more or less reflect the alter- 
native price for fluid milk. In 
other words, if the milk cannot be 
used for fluid purposes, it is put 
into manufactured products. Also, 
manufacturing milk and fluid milk 
are in competition with each other 
and it is, therefore, argued that 
prices must go up and down to- 
gether, or considerable instability 
will result. 

It is thus concluded that the 
fluid price should be the manufac- 
turing milk price, plus the extra 
cost of producing Grade A milk. 


Two reasons for “eastern” ... 


Arguments for “eastern type” 
formulas in the markets in which 
they have been used are: 

1. Since the prices of manufac- 
tured products such as butter, skim 
milk powder, and cheese admit- 





tedly do not go up and down pre- 
cisely with the general price level, 
they, therefore, do not reflect eco- 
nomic conditions throughout the 
country. Therefore, tying fluid milk 
prices to manufacturing prices will 
not permit fluid milk producers to 
stay in line with the prosperity of 
the country as a whole. 

2. Markets with “eastern type” 
formulas have very few farmers 
producing manufacturing milk. Al- 
most all are certified as Grade A 
producers. Thus, there is little com- 
petition from manufacturing milk. 

This latter situation has two im- 
plications: 

1. Since there is very little man- 
ufacturing milk around anyway, 
there is less logic in tying fluid 
prices to manufacturing prices. 

2. An increase in fluid prices is 
not as likely to attract manufactur- 
ing milk into the fluid market as is 
true in the markets where the 
“midwestern” formula is used and 
where large reservoirs of manufac- 
turing milk and unregulated fluid 
milk exist. 

Therefore, it is argued that, al- 
though the “eastern type” formula 
may not fit all markets, it does fit 
the markets in which used because 
of less competition from nearby 
manufacturing and _ unregulated 
fluid milk, and less potential for in- 
creasing production. 

If either of these were a factor, 
supplies in a particular market 
would, of course, increase. This 
could eventually result in a lower 
blend, or average, price even though 
fluid or Class I prices were in- 
creased. 

It seems clear that good argu- 
ments exist for either formula de- 


pending on which type of market is 
being considered. Fluid milk farm- 
ers in a market with a huge reser- 
voir of manufacturing milk will, of 
course, have to give more consider- 
ation to the relationship between 
manufacturing and fluid prices, 
than will fluid milk farmers who do 
not have the potential competition. 

To be blunt about it, fluid milk 
farmers in markets not faced with 
much competition from manufac- 
turing or unregulated fluid milk can 
raise prices without as much danger 
of a flooded market as is the case in 
markets which have competition. 

In general, the federal order fluid 
markets with the “midwestern” 
formulas have more competition 
from manufacturing and unregulat- 
ed fluid milk than do markets with 
the “eastern type” formulas. Thus, 
although tying Class I prices to 
general economic indicators would 
increase milk prices, without re- 
strictions on entry this might at- 
tract sufficient quantities of extra 
milk so that blend, or average, 
prices to farmers would not in- 
crease greatly. If this occurred all 
that would happen is that more 
farmers and more milk would be 
regulated under the orders. 

Since many of the “midwestern” 
order markets are already plagued 
with surpluses, there is little incli- 
nation, at least on the part of farm- 
ers now under these orders, to try 
to attract more milk into their or- 
der markets. 

The demand for fluid milk is rel- 
atively inelastic. Other things being 
equal, 10 per cent increase in retail 
milk prices will not result in a 10 
per cent drop in sales. Instead, the 
decrease will be in the neighbor- 
hood of about 3 per cent. 

Thus, with the present price sup- 
port program, total milk income in 
a market with a “midwestern 
type” formula could be increased if 
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Class I, or fluid, prices were in- 
creased through the employment of 
an “eastern type” formula, How- 
ever, in many markets with “mid- 
western type formulas,” these in- 
creased returns would almost cer- 
tainly tend to attract more milk to 
the market. The end result could 
be an average, or blend, little, if 
any, higher. More farmers would 
be sharing in the higher order price, 
however. 

This, then, is the dilemma facing 
farmers selling in order markets 
with “midwestern type” formulas: 

If they stick with their present 


“midwestern” formula, it will be 
difficult, at best, to get higher class 
prices. 

In most “midwestern” formula 


markets, however, adoption of the 
“eastern type” formula would prob- 
ably mean that more farmers and 
more milk would be sharing in the 
crder price, with the possibility of 
not much of an actual increase in 
the blended, or average, price. 

While the price might benefit 
those farmers not now under an or- 
der, it might not greatly benefit 
and could actually create new prob- 
lems for farmers now selling in the 
order market. 

Furthermore, it would raise anew 
the question as to whether milk 
coming on a market should do so to 
supply the market, or merely to 
ride the pool and share in the high- 
er fluid prices. THE END 


It was the little fellow’s first time 
at Sunday School, and at home his 
mother waited anxiously for a re- 
port and for his impressions. 

“Well, it was kinda nice,” admit- 
ted the little fellow. “At the end 
everybody sang.” 

“What did they 
mother. 

“I don’t know,” he replied, “but 
I sang Davy Crockett!” 


sing?” asked 


” 





NEW from Farmhand...the big, labor- saving 





HERE'S THE NEWEST AND BEST 


in Power Feeding. The Farmhand 


“420” is designed to put more 
speed and profit into your 


bunk-feeding, forage-handling, and 
silo-filling jobs. And it’s built by 
Farmhand the pioneer in feeding 


equipment, to deliver top 


performance at lowest cost, under 
all conditions. Ask your Farmhand 


dealer for a demonstration 
on your farm! 





The 
or heav -duty wagon for in 
the field or on the — — 


420 ‘feeder 


thoroug 
power req 
chain 


from PTO through worm 
assembly for smooth wpuate. 


SPECIFICATIONS 








t. Heavy 2- 
floor conveyor is powered 


CAPACITY... .420 Cubic feet. 
ALL 


(15” height extensions avoilable 
ADING SPEEDS. . 


UNLO «1 and 3 minutes @ 550 RPM (other 
pana avoiloble by sprocket es). 
TRUCTION...16 go. cold rolled steel sides welded to 


marine plywood floor. 
CHAMBER. «Three 4-bor 14” diameter beoters. 


conveyor ,~ — steel sia 
chain on oy dive on 
BOX 

mixing with lower = s 1 eared wih all wagon-mounted units. 


oa of more 
OPTIONAL CQUIPMENT—Seoh for dry feeding + Extension 
sides * Tongue extension * Forage hoods « Elevator « PTO 


and gvord. 





Tg long x 72” wide x 60” high 


(Airmatic, slugweiding used throughout.) 


OR.. -2ply rubber belt, 2s wide. 
‘OR... Full ben width, 2 chain (1%" roller) 


—s pick 40 to 1 reduction. §40 roller 


cross conveyor. NAME 
«Drives assembled into front box support. 
ADORESS_ 
Movnts on truck or most any wagon of 
TOWN___ STATE 
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FIRST IM FARM MATERIALS -HANDLING 


SEE YOUR DEALER 


or write: THE FARMHAND CO. Dept. HD-98 


Send free information on__ 
lam a student, send special material 0 
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ACCURACY OF D.H.I.A. RECORDS 


N OUR August 25 issue, Ernest Bryen, a 

Wisconsin reader, criticized the handling of 
his herd test records by his D.H.LA. super- 
visor. He was impatient with the inaccuracies, 
the reporting of the records for sire proving, 
and generally poor service 

Following the appearance of his letter, we 
have received other letters vigorously defend- 
ing the quality of D.H.LA. work. Of particu- 
lar interest to us, however, is a recent report 
of a study made of 2,867 D.H.LA. records. 
University of Wisconsin extension dairymen 
compared the records submitted by testers 
with the same records when re-computed with 
electronic machines. In summary, their find- 
ings were as follows: 

1. In calving dates and cow identification, 
12 per cent of the manually calculated records 
were in error. 

2. In length of lactation, 44 records had er- 
rors of 15 to 30 days. 

3. There were 283 records with errors of 500 
to 2,000 pounds of milk. 

4. A total of 187 records were in error from 
20 to 100 pounds of butterfat. 

We cite this evidence, not to condemn 
D.H.LA. or its supervisors. Human error is 
inescapable. The only question is whether or 
not the number of errors is within reason when 
considering normal human fallibility. 

Of more importance to us is the evidence 
that long, laborious, hand calculation of a 
great mass of records is inefficient, outdated 
and inadequate in our time. The machine cal- 
culation of records and the highly efficient 
processing of sire proofs through new elec- 
tronic equipment is in step with the change 
taking place in dairy farming. This is one 
change which should be accelerated. 


FASCINATING ERA AHEAD 


S WE write this we have before us a box of 
hay wafers or pellets. They symbolize the 
era of change in which we live and the promise 
of even greater change in the years immedi- 
ately ahead. 

Dairy farming is going to be one of the most 
intriguing occupations in the country. New 
techniques, new products, and a new attitude 
will make it so. 

While we already enjoy many recently in- 
troduced labor-saving devices, such as the barn 
cleaner, silo unloader, milking parlor, milk 
pipeline, and bulk tank, the next major ad- 
vance is going to be in the area of materials 
handling, particularly streamlining the han- 
dling of feed grains and, even more important, 
hay. With the perfection of hay wafering or 
hay pelleting equipment, we can visualize the 
day when the entire hay supply may be har- 
vested and fed automatically, never having to 
be lifted or touched by human hands. 

As a source for our decisions in managing 
our herds, we will have electronically processed 
records which will make our D.H.LA. of today 
as antiquated as the Model T in the age of jet 
propelled planes. 

The time is not too far off when 500-pound 
herds will be commonplace. They will be of 
excellent type and of a quality formerly avail- 
able only to the top stratum of registered dairy 
cattle breeders or wealthy fanciers. 

Our herds will live in an even healthier en- 
vironment than they have enjoyed in the past, 
with major diseases either completely eradicat- 


ed or under very effective control. Parasitism 
will be a matter of minor concern as the intel- 
ligent application of systemic insecticides, 
grubicides, or vermicides keep our cattle 
healthy both inside and out. 

More and more, the dairy farmer will har- 
ness and guide engineering techniques and ag- 
ricultural chemicals to improve all aspects of 
dairy farming. This will be a major challenge 
to him and require more technical training and 
a wider scope of competence than we have pre- 
viously achieved. 

Obviously, the years ahead will require high- 
ly intelligent, finely trained, and competent 
farmer-businessmen. We know the intelligence 
is here. All we require is the hunger for 
knowledge and the judgment to apply it. 

With such management competence, it can 
be expected that horizontal integration will 
come within the dairy industry. By this we 
mean sensible affiliation of men into an effec- 
tive nationwide organization of dairy farmers 
to meet and solve the economic problems com- 
mon to all. Their solution is within our grasp. 


AVOID RACE TRACK MILKING 


ODERATION is a virtue when it comes to 

milking cows. We emphasize this now be- 

cause We sense a mania for speed which may 
not be wholly desirable. 

Not too many years ago milking was al- 
most a leisurely process. The average farm 
had a comparatively small herd, labor costs 
were not particularly high. Little attention was 
given to preparation of the cow for milking, 
correct timing in putting on the milker, ma- 
chine stripping, and removal of the machine. 

As we learned more about the process of 
milk secretion, the response of cows to stimuli, 
the health hazards of leaving the machine on 
a cow too long, the “managed milking” con- 
cept evolved. This was a major step forward. 

But as with all good things, it seems to be 
human nature to push the pendulum to ex- 
tremes and so some people began to use stop 
watches, others began to brag about how many 
cows they could milk per hour. Speed, rather 
than good milking, became the goal. 

Speed for speed’s sake has little value. It 
has major economic significance only in very 
large herds. 

Good milking is still an art. It is an art 
which can be practiced only by the basicaily 
sympathetic individual with a personal inter- 
est in the well-being of each individual cow. 

We must be careful in the handling of our 
larger herds that we do not dissipate our eco- 
nomic advantages and gains through the neg- 
lect of good husbandry. Penalties are high. 





In 1910, W. D. Hoard said: 


We hear much of the drudgery of the farm- 
er’s life, his long hours of labor and the dis- 
content, that life on the farm occasions. Well, 
what of it? Every man who amounts to any- 
thing in any calling has to work like a slave 
at times. 

There is drudgery everywhere. Every trade 
and profession has it, only it is not the same 
drudgery; that is all. 

This talk about the hard drudgery of the 
farmer’s work and his long hours of labor 
needs to be considered in a comparative light 
with the lines of other men. Hard, constant 
work is the edict of nature in everything if we 
win more than a bare living. 
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ADVICE FROM THE “EXPERTS” 


NATIONAL dairy policies are at the root of 

the current problems plaguing the world 
dairy economy. That’s the verdict of a group 
of experts who presented a report to a recent 
meeting of the Committee on Commodity 
Problems of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation. 

Here are some of the recommendations of 
the world dairy experts (our comments appear 
paranthetically after each of the 10 recommen- 
dations) : 

1. Lower domestic retail dairy prices. (The 
American consumer receives 25 to 30 per cent 
of his or her nutrition for 15 to 17 per cent of 
the food dollar. With the finest bargain in the 
entire market basket, should we further reduce 
the retail price? With fixed processing and 
handling costs between the farm price and the 
retail price, it is safe to assume that almost the 
entire drop in retail price will be passed back 
to the dairy farmer.) 

2. Increase butterfat content and standard- 
ize liquid milk. (This suggestion has some 
merit but Holstein breeders won't like it. Fur- 
ther, it contradicts recommendation No. 1 be- 
cause increasing the butterfat content would 
increase the retail dairy price.) 

3. Reduce water content in milk. (Oh, come 
now, we stopped that years ago.) 

4. Open up protected markets. (Those on 
the outside will like this one. Those in the pro- 
tected markets will, of course, object. We must 
be careful that protected markets are truly 
economic. In some instances the relaxation of 
protected devices, however, would serve only 
the interests of transportation agencies.) 

5. Lessen restrictions on dairy imports. 
(Were this to happen in the United States, we 
could expect our hourly dairy income to drop 
drastically, to the level of that which exists 
in dairy exporting nations.) 

6. Limit price guarantees to producers. 
(How much farther do the experts want the 
prices to drop? Even with present price guar- 
antees, hourly dairy farm income is less than 
one-half of hourly industrial income.) 

7. Dairy industry promotion of consumption. 
(We are, to the tune of $7 million a year with 
dairy farmer funds, plus many times this much 
by dairy processors.) 

8. Improve the quality of milk and milk 
products. (Fine. We have continued to im- 
prove the quality of milk and milk products 
in the United States to their present high level, 
but still dairy farm income continues to drop.) 

9. Limit cow numbers by measures to con- 
trol diseases. (This is ridiculous. It has been 
tried many times before in history and has 
never succeeded.) 

10. Take steps to lower the cost of produc- 
tion and distribution. (This campaign has been 
going on for at least 75 years with marked and 
satisfactory results. Materials and services 
going into the cost of production, however, are 
not decreased through lower wage rates and 
lower costs of materials which go into the 
products dairy farmers buy in their production 
of milk and butterfat.) 

We don’t know who the experts were who 
compiled the above 10 recommendations, so 
our criticisms are completely impersonal. 

We do recall, however, that someone once 
defined an expert as an ordinary fellow a long 
way from home. The above recommendations 
were presented in Rome, Italy. 
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Questions from Our Readers 





When to cut sweet clover 


I have a spring-sown crop of 
sweet clover that averages about 
30 inches tall. Is it safe to cut it 
this year? If so, how early? Wili 
it affect the growth next spring 
to plow it under? 

Will it make good silage, either 
alone or with sorgo? If made in- 
to silage alone, will it need a 
preservative? 

I have a trench silo. If I fill it 
half full of sorgo or corn and then 
finish with the clover, will it make 
a good enough mixture so that it 
will not affect the blood coagula- 
tion of cattle (assuming I cut a 
bench clean down each day and 
mix as I feed it)? 

Would it be better cut for hay 
and, if so, when should it be cut? 


Kansas J. E. B. 

It is generally considered safe to 
cut first-year sweet clover in the 
fall after it has made its full 


growth. The leafy tops manufac- 
ture foods that are stored in the 
roots and crowns and upon which 
next year’s growth will depend. 
Early cutting reduces food storage 
and, therefore, reduces the next 
year’s growth. If cut after fall 
growth ceases, there will be no re- 
duction in food storage, so if you 
wait until late September or early 
October, you should be safe. 

Many farmers begin to pasture 
first-year sweet clover earlier than 
that, but, of course, pasturing re- 
moves only a part of the growth 
and, therefore, does not stop food 
storage for a considerable time, 
whereas cutting removes all the 
growth at once and stops storage 
immediately. As a matter of fact, 
if cut too early, there may be 
some regrowth following and this 
may actually cause withdrawal of 
food reserves. 

it is suggested that if your first- 
year sweet clover is to be ensiled 
alone, it be cut for silage at about 
the time of the first light frost or, 
if mixed with sorghum, that it be 
cut when the sorghum is ready, 
even if this be a little earlier. 

Sweet clover should make good 
silage either alone or mixed with 
sorghum, if cut when it is still 
succulent enough to go through 
the silage fermentation process 
properly. Mixing with corn or 
sorghum increases the carbohydrate 
content of the silage and aids in 


the ensiling process. Many people 
add molasses when ensiling sweet 
clover alone, to increase the car- 
bohydrate content and thus im- 
prove the silage fermentation. 

There is no danger of poisoning, 
that is,* interference with blood 
clotting if sweet clover is proper- 
ly cured either as hay or silage. 
It is only when it is spoiled that 
the hemorrhagic factor is present. 
Many farmers ensile sweet clover 
successfully in Kansas. 

First-year sweet clover also 
makes good hay if cut at about the 
time indicated previously for si- 
lage, but it must be properly cured 
or there will be danger of the 
bleeding disease. Bright hay cured 
quickly in dry, sunny weather is 
entirely safe, but moldy or spoiled 
sweet clover hay cured slowly in 
rainy weather may be very dan- 
gerous. 

—KLING L. ANDERSON 
Kansas State College 


Soybeans for hay 


How do you tell when to cut 
soybeans for hay for dairy cows? 
German millet has been broadcast 
with the beans. They will be put 
up with a field cutter. 


Minnesota oO. F. 


The proper time for cutting soy- 
beans and millet for hay or silage 
is when the pods on the beans are 
well developed, but before the beans 
have attained much size. However, 
the crop should be cut earlier if 
any of the lower leaves on the 
beans begin to turn brown and 
drop off. 

If this mixture was seeded late 
in the season, the crop should be 
harvested before frost regardless 
of the state of the development of 
the beans. It has been our belief 
that such a crop makes a much 
better feed when harvested as si- 
lage than harvested as hay. 

If you have a heavy growth of 
this mixture, you will find it very 
difficult to field cure as hay. Such 
a mixture can be made as silage 
without a preservative, and will 
usually run from 10 to 12 per cent 
total protein on a dry matter ba- 
sis. Also, the silage is usually more 
palatable than the hay from this 
mixture. 

—F. V. BurcaLow 
University of Wisconsin 
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THE ONLY 
PELLETED 
CALF FEED 


BUILT FOR FIRST-DAY-FEEDING 


Albers Calf Manna, fed right from 
the first day, is built to develop big 
calves with enormous roughage ca- 
pacity early in life. This saves real 
money later on. When these heifers 
come into production, they can pro- 
duce vast amounts of milk and but- 
terfat largely from roughages...a 
sure formula for profits for you! 


Feed Calf Manna with colostrum the 
first four days; then Calf Manna, 
and Albers Suckle fed from Albers 
Plastic Suckle Bottle, until the calf 


is eating 1 lb. of Calf Manna per day; 
then Calf Manna with hay and grain. 


The Calf Manna and Suckle pro- 
gram not only doubles rumen size in 
56 days but provides the best known 
combination of nutrients for rapid 
growth and multiplication of the 
rumen bacteria-—and only these 
rumen organisms can digest coarse 
grains and roughages! Promote ru- 
men action right from the first day 
with the only first day calf feed - 
Calf Manna. 








Here's why Albers Suckle Bottles are best for feeding calves... 











SUCKLE 
BOTTLE 





Notice how those ingredients which settle out are unable to reach the calf being fed from 
a common bucket or a nipple pail. Every last drop of nutrients goes to calf in suckle bottle. 








LAB-MIX FOR RUMINANTS BUILDS RUMEN ACTION FAST 


To get the most feeding value from 
your own grains, you'll find Albers 
Lab-Mix for Ruminants...for heifers, 
dry cows and dairy cows in produc- 
tion, puts nutrients to, not through, 
the cow. Lab-Mix for Ruminants is 
the basic premix or“heart” of Albers 
rations developed for the high pro- 
ducing Carnation Farms dairy cattle, 

and sold to thousands of dairy herds 


in Carnation-Albers Dairy Feeds 
throughout the midwest and west. 
Blended with your grains, by your 
Albers Lab- Mix dealer, it guarantees 
an Homoga-Mixed feed with all the 
vitamins, Simil-8 minerals, antibiotics, 
plus rumen activating ingredients to 
provide higher production and longer 
milking life at low feed costs. Feed. 
for greatest value with Albers, 


See what others have done. Send for a free copy of “Five Farm 
Case Histories.” Then see your Albers Calf Manna-Suckie dealer. 


ALBERS MILLING COMPANY 
1016 Central Street, Kansas City 5, Mo, 
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the feed 


tion, operating cost, 




















thus eliminating the heavy labo1 


ing from storage ving to place 
of use, and distributing there 

Yes, an vestment is required to 
effect major savings in labor. This 
type of saving in labor cost, how- 
ever, will cover interest, deprecia- 


and so forth on 


a considerable investment in physi- 
cal facilities 

The term “efficient methods” 
does not necessarily mean mechani- 
zation or automatic equipment 
Oftentimes it does, but on almost 
any farm there are many things 
which can be done to lighten the 
materials handling operation with- 


out major investments. These may 
involve modifying the work pat- 
tern, the form of materials, ar- 
rangement of the farmstead, and 
management practices 

Materials handling on a dairy 
farm really involves a system. The 


present method may not be recog- 


A key to profitable dairying 





OPEN HAY SHED with stanchion feed bunks permits cows to go to 


of moving feed to them. 


nized as a “system” because it may 
be very un-co-ordinated and poorly 
planned. To accomplish real im- 
provement, the entire system should 
be analyzed and an over-all plan 
developed. Specific changes can 
then be made in stages, fitting the 
changes into the over-all plan de- 
veloped in advance 

Based on basic principles of effi- 
cient materials handling and obser- 
vations of the efficient dairy enter- 
prises, we offer the following points 
of consideration to dairymen in out- 
lining a plan for their particular 
farm enterprise: 

1. Be willing to change. Change 
does not necessarily result in im- 
provement, but improvement invar- 
iably requires change. It may be 
necessary to consider modifying 
crop production or harvesting meth- 
ods, or both. Housing and manage- 
ment and feeding practices should 


not be considered fixed without 
good reasons. 

2. Eliminate unnecessary opera- 
tions. Just because some practice 
has been followed for years does not 
mean it cannot or should not be 
changed, or be omitted entirely. An 
example is the distributing and 
packing of silage by manpower in 
silo filling. This operation is now 
considered unnecessary. Another 
example is the stock-piling of ma- 
nure in winter. 

3. Reduce distances. Insofar as 
possible rearrange your farmstead 
and building arrangement to shorten 
distances. Feed and bedding should 
be stored adjacent (either next to 
or above) to the place of use to re- 
duce “moving” time. 

4. Whenever possible use gravity. 
Examples of how gravity and a 
minimum of machinery may be 
used to lessen hand labor are: Auto- 
matic dumping of loads instead of 
hand shoveling, dropping hay into 
a feeder from elevated mow, spout- 
ing grain direct from storage to 
feeding points. 

5. Use hands effectively. The hu- 
man hand is extremely versatile but 
is not particularly efficient as a 
power-transmitting unit. It is used 
much more effectively in operating 
controls. 

6. Let livestock help. Self-feed- 
ing is an effective way of minimiz- 
ing feeding labor. If self-feeding 
cannot be completely fitted into 
your operation or be “afforded,” 
consider the possibility of letting 
the livestock go to the feed, thus 
eliminating one man-power moving 
operation. As is well-known, the 
milking room system greatly re- 
duces travel distances of the oper- 
ator and provides for livestock “to 
do the moving.” 

7. Plan sequence of operation. 
Insofar as possible arrange the 
chore operations so they can be per- 
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formed with the least amount of 
by-passing and backtracking. 

8. Handle feed in bulk. Bales, 
bags, buckets, and baskets repre- 
sent small-batch handling and are 
symbols of human drudgery. Me- 
chanical bulk handling by spouting, 
augering, or elevating of feed can 
save many hours of hand labor. 

9. Mechanize major operations. 
Silo unloaders, barn cleaners, me- 
chanical feeders, automatic grind- 
ers, all offer means of replacing 
hand labor with power. True, they 
all require an outlay of cash but 
where the manpower released 
through their use can provide a 
greater dollar-return in other farm 
operations, they may well pay for 
themselves within a short time. 

10. Select versatile equipment. 
Whenever possible select equipment 
which can perform more than one 
operation. For example, some ele- 
vators will handle bales, chopped 
hay, ear corn, and small grains; 
and, extended to long lengths, can 
be used for filling silos. They re- 
quire much less power than a blow- 
er of similar capacity and provide 
for a reduced inventory of equip- 
ment. Some unloading wagons are 
equally versatile. 

Accomplishment and productivity 
do not necessarily result from hard 
work but from the effective use of 
human and mechanical energy. In- 
dustry has long since found that 
production efficiency is fundamen- 
tal to success and that efficient use 
of human energy through system 
planning and mechanization is es- 
sential to production efficiency 
Dairying is no different. 

Because of variety and scale, the 
materials handling operations on a 
dairy farm represent the primary 
labor requirements. More efficient 
materials handling is a key to in- 
creased production efficiency and 
profitable dairying. THE END 
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Armco Buildings on his farm. 
tion of his new 60’ x 64’ loafing barn provides 
a ‘produ tion potential that will help meet the 
present-day dairy cost-price squeeze. The quality 
of the steel and construction details in this Armco 


Building give me a building I'm proud to own.” 


Dairyman Joachim owns another Armco Steel 
half of which serves him as a milking 
parlor, the other half as a truck garage. Meeting 
a variety of farm building needs such as this is 
easy with Armco’s complete farm building line. 
You select the building width, height and length 
from a wide range of sizes. Doors, windows, ven- 
tilators, partitions and other accessories can be 
located where you need them; STEELOX® Panel 
construction makes insulating and inside finish- 
ing easy where you want it. Also important, com- 
plete erection service is available. And here are 
more reasons why Armco is a better way to build. 


1. LOW COST — HIGH QUALITY — Factory-made parts 
Erection is fast. 


2. PRACTICALLY NO MAINTENANCE — Nothing to rot, 
crack or burn. Heavy-gage steel panels are several times 
thicker than ordinary steel covering. 


3. STORM-SAFE —STEELOX Pane! 
locks to keep out wind and water. 


construction §inter- 
For lightning 


ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
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There’s an Armco Building for every farm need. 
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758 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 
Send free booklet on Armco Steel Buildings for the following use: 


“The quality of the steel and construction details in this Armco 
Building give me a building I'm proud to own” 


Victor Joachim of Corona, South Dakota, has two 
He says the addi- 





protection, simple grounding does the job efficiently. 
4. GOOD LOOKING — Attractive, flat wal! surfaces. No 
exposed fasteners. 

Get the full story. See your Armco dealer or send 
the coupon for free booklet on Armco Buildings. 
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ARMCO STEEL BUILDINGS 
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NEW TREATMENT PRINCIPLE! 


FIGHT SCOURS; PROMOTE GROWTH 


with new, handy, one-a-day tablets 


Now you can fight white scours, save more calves, and give 
nature a helping hand in building strong, healthy animals with 
the new Terramycin Tablets. 

More than a scours and disease-fighter alone, the new Ter- 
ramycin Tablets use a new treatment principle to fight disease 
and provide certain essential vitamins at the same time. 

Here’s what the new formula includes: 

e A new, fast-acting form of Terramycin to protect calves 
against scours, pneumonia and many other calf diseases. 

e Vitamin A—needed for raintaining healthy development of 
throat, lungs, and gut linings. 

e Vitamin D—needed to help build strong, healthy bones. 

e Niacinamide—needed for healthy appetite, fast growth. 
Easy to use, just one treatment . . . one tablet per day for two 
or three days does the job of controlling white scours. 

Get your supply of the new Terramycin Tablets today. Use 
right after calving or whenever other calf troubles threaten. 


























NEW!|'Terramycin Tablets 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, New York « World's largest producer of antibiotics 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Get this ‘1.49 value 3-bladed farmer’s knife 


pis: 


with purchase of 12-tube carton of 


Terramycin 
FOR 


Mastitis 


Stops 


by hitting 


Free $1.49 value jackknife! prac cine Sa ar mmnmae 


Here’s the perfect way to be ready for the mastitis season just : 
ahead .. . and get a valuable premium at the same time! In a ee — aie P hess wang ~y ns «Toad 
You'll find many uses around your farm for this handy 3- pm: i reason for mastitis Hareups and stu = 
bladed farmer's knife. Rugged high-carbon cutlery steel blades cases that never — to clear et : 
resist nicks. A special ‘“Tenite” handle gives you a non-slip grip. Note that ordinary mastitis treatments using 
But the limited supply of these special 12-tube cartons of wax, jelly or other ointment carriers tend to glob 
Terramycin for Mastitis with this free knife inside is sure to up on the surface. — ; oF 
go fast .. . knives of this quality retail for around $1.49! Look In contrast, Liquid Terramycin for Mastitis 
for this special red and yellow package at your animal health “soaks” into the tiny openings almost instantly. 


headquarters. 





Mastitis Fast 


the “hidden pockets’ of infection 


In fact, tests showed liquid Terramycin gets up 
to 9 times more antibiotic into the upper third of 
the quarter than do conventional treatments— 
seeks out the “hidden pockets” of infection. 

As a result, most ordinary cases of mastitis can 
be cleared up in 24-48 hours with just one tube! 


The risk of flareups is greatly reduced. After 
Terramycin does its job, it milks out completely 
—never clogs milking machines. 

Pick up a carton or more of Terramycin for 
Mastitis, with your free farmer’s knife inside, from 
your animal health headquarters today. 


Poerram yoin 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


Brooklyn 6, New York 
World’s largest producer of antibiotics 
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Cyanide poisoning . . . is more apt to occur during unusual grow- 


ing conditions. Death may be quick but some animals 


recover. Here is latest on prevention and treatment. 


ing seasons tend to cause ex- prussic acid. 


U) ite seasons wet or dry grow- cultivated plants 


which produce is about the time the sun’s rays 


The more common are most effective. Photosynthesis 


cessive production of hydro- ones are Sudan grass, Johnson is at its height at this time 
cyanic or prussic acid in certain grass, and sorghum. Plants less The condition of the plant also 
plants. Fields that are dry and often involved are wild chokecher- plays an important role in the pro- 
cropped short also may be respon- ry, black cherry, Christmas berry, duction and disappearance of acid. 
sible, indirectly, for poisoning arrow grass and flax The wilted, frostbitten, or stunted 


Hungry animals on dried up pas- The amount 


of poison produced plants are dangerous because they 


tures often are forced to eat leaves varies and is influenced by several have relatively high acid content. 
off trees or plants. If prussic acid factors. For example, the peak of Green plants growing at a more 
is present, poisoning may result. acid production occurs in the late normal rate produce relatively 

There are a number of wild and forenoon and early afternoon which small quantities of poison. Young 





Milk Cooling...1908-1958 





Concrete 
Born Tank i 


si 


Can Cooler 


New Sunset “Low line” 255 gol. 


y Copper Coil Direct 
Exponsion 


direct expansion cooler with 
Positive Refrigerant Control 


Icebank 
Bulk Cooler 


Don’t Settle For Less Than The Latest! 


Milk cooling methods have come a long way in the 
last 50 years. Remember when farmers cooled their 
cream cans by lowering them into the well how 
“‘modern”™ you felt with your concrete cooling tank? 

But as milk standards tightened, the old water tanks 
weren't good enough. So progressive farmers installed 
can coolers. Then, with new bulk handling methods, 
many farmers purchased ice-bank cooling tanks 

About that time, professional refrigeration engineers 
were brought into the picture. They developed the 
copper coil direct expansion cooling system—a big 
improvement over the old ice-bank method 

And today, farmers can buy an advanced desi 
direct expansion system that is far ahead of even the 
copper coil coolers 

This new system is SUNSET’s exclusive Positwe Re- 
frigerant Control, developed by engineers at Whirlpool 
Corporation, one of the world’s largest manufacturers 
of high quality refrigeration equipment 

Sunset’s Positive Refrigerant Control is so efficient 
that it cools milk for Aalf the cost of other types of 





coolers. And it's simple in design, easy to maintain... 
practically trouble-free. 

Only Sunset has Positive Refrigerant Control .. . 
that’s why Sunset is the only up-to-date cooler on 
the market. So when you buy a cooler, be sure it’s a 
Sunset. You can't afford to get less than the /atest 
in design and performance. a 





r 


FREE PLANNING BOOKLET 


No one can match Sunset’s experience 

in bulk milk conversions. Thousands of 

dairy farmers—and their haulers and 

milk plants — have followed Sunset’s 
program for profitable bulk conversion. ** 
You can take advantage of this experi- 
ence by writing for the Sunset Profit 

Book. It covers milk house planning, cooling methods, cost 
breakdowns. It shows, too, why Sunset's all stainless steel bulk 
milk coolers ore the most rugged, eosiest to clean, most 
economical cooler on the market Write for your copy today. 


i- 








1/7 
‘\ \ ly with “POSITIVE REFRIGERANT CONTROL” 
$s UNSET SUNSET EQUIPMENT CO. 





MILK COOLER |} 








P.O. BOX asap / ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


sucklings or shoots which tend to 
grow rapidly from rain following 
a dry period usually contain a high 
percentage of prussic acid 

Cyanide is used commercially in 
the form of a number of salts 

Animals have been known to be 
poisoned by grazing on plants con- 
taining cyanide from accidental or 
even criminal application of one of 
the cyanide salts. 

Some animals are more suscep- 
tible to the poison than others 
The type of food the animal has 
recently eaten is likely to have a 
bearing on its susceptibility. Ani- 
mals which have recently consumed 
food high in carbohydrates are not 
so likely to show ill effects when 
plants with a high prussic content 
are eaten 

This is because high carbohydrate 
or starchy foods suppress the for- 
mation of poison in the digestive 
system. Normally the contents of 
the paunch (rumen) of the cow or 


| sheep is alkaline and that of the 


stomach is acid. It happens that 


both alkalinity and acidity have an 
| inhibiting action upon prussic acid 


On the other hand, if a consid- 


| erable amount of water is taken 


in before or immediately following 


| ingestion of toxic material, the an- 
| imal becomes more susceptible be- 


cause more suitable conditions for 
the production of prussic acid are 
created. 


Symptoms .. . 
When plants containing cyanide 


| are grazed, symptoms may appear 


within 10 to 15 minutes. Death 


| may occur a few minutes later. 


Difficult breathing is one of the 
early symptoms. This is accom- 
panied by drowsiness, muscular 
twitching, and watering at the eye. 
The animal develops a staggering 


| gait and often is unable to stand 


Sometimes the digestive tract is 
paralyzed in which case bowel 
evacuation ceases. 

Pneumonia sometimes develops. 
When it does the animal may die 
within 48 hours to several days. 
Some animals suffering from cya- 
nide poisoning may live and fully 
recover. Most untreated animals, 
however, die within a short period 


Prevention ... 


Cows and sheep should not have 
access to pastures that contain cy- 
anide-producing plants, particularly 
under unfavorable weather condi- 
tions. Usually the common sor- 
ghums, Sudan grass, and Johnson 
grass. cause the most trouble. They 
are particularly dangerous when 
stunted by drought, hit by frost, 
or retarded by trampling. 

One precautionary method is to 
feed the animals liberally on dry 
hay or corn silage before turning 
them out to pasture. 


Treatment . . . 


Sodium thiosulfate is the accept- 
ed antidote for cyanide poisoning. 
Veterinarians have found the ad- 
ministration of a combination of 
sodium nitrate and sodium thio- 
sulfate an excellent treatment. 

A pint to a quart of molasses 
diluted with water and given as a 
drench often will neutralize the 
acid in the animal’s stomach. If 
only minute quantities of poison 
are formed or conditions are un- 
favorable to its production, mo- 
lasses and water may serve as the 
sole treatment, 
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New ASAE “Yardstick” Proves 
You’ve Always Received 





An Extra Measure 
of Capacity 


in Fast-Working JOHN DEERE SPREADERS 


On January 1, 1958, the American Society 
of Agriculture Engineers, adopted a uniform 
standard of measurement for figuring the 
capacity of manure spreaders. 


According to the new ASAE standard, the 
capacity ratings of John Deere Spreaders 
have changed as follows; the Model “L” 
went from 70 bushels to 76 bushels, the 
Model “N” PTO Spreader went from 120 
bushels to 134 bushels. The Model “R” 
Spreader remained at 95 bushels because the 
new ASAE standard was used originally in 
figuring its capacity. And, of course, the new 
95-bushel Model ““W” PTO Spreader is in 
accordance with the new ASAE yardstick. 


The John Deere Credit Plan makes it easy for you to poy for 
time- and work-saving equipment as it saves you money. 


One fact stands out most clearly here. 
And that is that you've always received a full- 
measure of capacity from John Deere Spread- 
ers—ever more capacity than you bargained 
for. And by the same token, you’ve always 
received a full measure of quality—even 
more quality than you bargained for. That’s 
why John Deere Spreaders have been the 
favorites of so many farmers over the years. 


See your John Deere dealer for complete 
details on the spreader that best fits your 
needs. He also has two powerful loaders 
that go on or off John Deere tractors in five 
minutes or less, 





JON DEERE 





JOHN DEERE 


“WHEREVER CROPS GROW, THERE'S A GROWING DEMAND 
FOR JOHN DEERE FARM EQUIPMENT” 





Above is the popular 95-bushel “R”’ Spreader, and the 45 Loader 
on a new “730” Tractor. With an outfit like this, you make short 
work of loading and spreading manure. All John Deere Spreaders 
work at 6 mph, and the 45 and 45-W Loaders go on or off the trac- 
tor in five minutes or less. 


You'll also like the rugged construction of John Deere manure- 


handling equipment. It will serve you more years at lower cost and 
you'll have less delay for repairs in your busy spreading season. 








You’re Welcome to a free illustrated folder 


on the manure-handling equipment listed below. Just check 
the items you are interested in. 
76-Bushel “‘L” Spreader [J 


134-Bushel PTO “N” New 95-Bushel PTO “W” 
Spreader [7] Spreader (1) 


45-W Loader for Adjustable Front-Axle Tractors [J 
45 Loader for Tricycle Tractors [J 
John Deere Credit Plan [1] 


95-Bushel “R” Spreader [) 














Name 
OD Student 
Rural Route. Bor 
Town State_ 
JOHN DEERE « MOLINE, ILLINOIS e Dept. X14 
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GET 'EM BACK 


IN THE LINE 


ecoseerer* 


ceceeeere 


Stubborn mastitis cases 
Soxipent 


«8 fet =O ePeeree 








respond to 








Soxipent combines cobalt with 2 selected antibiotics and 2 
sulfas in an exclusive formula to give you a potent, fast- 
working weapon against infectious mastitis. The combina- 
tion is so effective that no organism usually associated 
with mastitis can withstand it. 

Soxipent persists until bacteria are killed. Consistently 
overcomes even the most stubborn mastitis cases. You can 
use Soxipent in healthy quarters, too, to prevent the 
spread of infection. At the first sign of mastitis in your 
herd—treat with Soxipent. 





Nolvasan® 


Nolvasan sanitizing solution quickly kills most mastitis- 
causing organisms. Prevents the spread of infection. Use it 
daily as an udder wash, for dipping teat ends after milk- 
ing, and for sanitizing 
equipment. Nonirritant 
to the skin, will not chap, 
odorless. 

For effective herd con- 
trol of mastitis use both 
Nolvasan and Soxipent, 
dispensed only by veter- 
inarians, 





Prevent infection with 











lt always 
pays to 


consult your 


veterinarian Sir anna 
he knows best 


, FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, INC. 
—what’s best perp = yma 
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How to select a dairy barn plan 


(Continved from page 915) 


localities, however, it will cost 
more to build than it will for a 
one-story barn for the same size 
herd. But this plan has a good ar- 
rangement of work areas and con- 
venient facilities. 

A cross alley connects the milk 
house conveniently with the center 
of the milking area. Labor-saving 
earts can be used in all the alleys. 
Loft chutes are centrally located for 
handling hay and bedding. 

Concentrate storage can be in a 
loft bin or in the feed room shown, 
if made large enough. Small bins 
for supplements, minerals, and lime 
or phosphate for floors also can be 
arranged in the silo feed room. 

If a gutter cleaner is to be in- 
stalled, the barn width can be re- 
duced to 34 feet and the litter alley 
to 6 feet. 

The floor plan of an expansible 
one-story barn is shown. A single 
row of 10 stalls is shown for the 
first stage of construction, but it 
can just as easily be planned with 
an initial length for 12 or 14 stalls 
on the side nearest the milk house. 
Then the same number of stalls will 
be installed later on the opposite 
side of the barn when the expand- 
ing herd needs them. The dotted 
lines show future construction. 


Store on ground level... 


Regardless of the initial length, 
feeds. and bedding are stored at 
ground level where the future stalls 
will be located. Leaving the area 
for future stalls unpaved will help 
keep initial construction costs 
down. Then when the expanding 
herd requires the additional stalls, 
mangers, stalls, gutter, feed and 
litter alleys are all formed of con- 
crete at the same time. 

Future feed and bedding storage 
then may be furnished in a pole 
frame extension as shown which 
can be of less costly construction 
than the milking area. The size of 
the future pole frame extension 
will depend on the number of ani- 
mals to be fed. The size shown here 
should be ample for 20 cows. 

The milk house is centrally locat- 
ed with respect to the milking area 
for both the initial and final stages 
of construction. The design is suit- 
able for piped milk and a can cool- 
er. But if the barn is to be 12 or 
14 stalls in length or a bulk milk 
tank is to be used the milk house 
must be larger, the actual size de- 
pending on peak production, how 
often milk will be picked up at the 
farm, and to some extent on local 
and state milk laws. 

A face-out arrangement for two 
rows of stalls usually requires less 
time for the milking operations 
than a face-in arrangement but the 
latter will require less time for 
most feeding operations. Pipeline 
milkers and a bulk milk tank will 
reduce the chore time and labor re- 
quirements in both arrangements 
appreciably for most herds of more 
than 10 cows. 


Build large enough ... 


Barn planning must consider the 
equipment which will be used. For 
example, if a bulk milk tank is to 
be installed, the milk may be picked 
up only every other day or less 
often so two or more days’ milk 
production will be held on the farm. 
The old milk house may not be 
large enough or properly arranged 
to satisfy the requifements for bulk 
tanks. Before new equipment is 
purchased, the barn plan should be 
checked by the equipment dealer 
and the local milk inspector to see 
if proper considerations have been 
made for the installation and use 
of all milking equipment, 


The wide acceptance and spread 
of pipeline milkers and bulk milk 
tanks has been advantageous in 
many respects. If sanitation is 
thoroughly understood and prac- 
ticed in the use of milking equip- 
ment, the cost of such equipment is 
not only economically justifiable 
but frequently means the solution 
of .sanitation problems that were 
troublesome with older or less mod- 
ern equipment. For example, the 
bulk milk tank is quite likely to be 
a better cooler than any previous 
type the dairyman may have used. 
It is also much easier to clean and 
sanitize than 8- or 10-gallon milk 
cans for the same volume of milk. 

A decision must also be made if 
any or all young stock will be 
housed in the same barn with the 
milking herd. Some farmers with 
small dairies prefer to keep part or 
all of the young stock in the same 
building with the milking herd. 
Those with larger herds may keep 
all young stock in a separate build- 
ing with the exception of newborn 
calves which are with their mothers 
in maternity pens for a few days 
after birth. 

Some dairymen even have all ma- 
ternity and hospital pens in sepa- 
rate buildings so that the dairy stall 
barn provides for only those cows 
in lactation and perhaps cows which 
will freshen soon. 

The exclusion of all pens will re- 
duce the size of the barn needed for 
the milking herd, simplify the con- 
trol of sanitation, odors, disease, 
and ventilation. Buildings built pri- 
marily for young stock also may be 
of much more economical construc- 
tion than the milking barn. 


Cost less in one-story .. . 


Storage space for feeds and bed- 
ding should be in the same or adja- 
cent buildings where they are to be 
used. Many dairymen have learned 
that the cost of handling feeds and 
bedding is much less in one-story 
barns than in two-story barns with 
the possible exception of bank barns 
having driveways on second floor. 

If those barns have good ar- 
rangements of storage areas, feeds 
and bedding may be delivered di- 
rectly to them without the use of 
extra unloading and moving equip- 
ment and in much the same manner 
as with one-story barns. A one- 
story barn will require storages 
close by, preferably in an adjoin- 


r 


BASE ROTTED OFF because of 
poor foundation, insulation, and 
ventilation; would pay to remodel. 


CONCRETE FOUNDATION was 
poured and lower four feet of wall 
was replaced with concrete blocks. 
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ing building which has doors wide 
enough so that trucks and wagons 
can move feeds and bedding directly 
to the storage areas. 

Unless feed conveyors are used 
for moving feeds from storage to 
the animals, all feed alleys and 
cross alleys must be wide enough to 
accommodate feed carts. In well- 
planned, two-story barns feed carts 
will be used mainly for moving con- 
centrates and silage unless the lat- 
ter is fed in bunks elsewhere or 
self-fed in some manner. In one- 
story barns carts also will be use- 
ful for moving hay and bedding 
from storages to the areas where 
they are to be used 

In climates where most 
temperatures remain well below 
freezing, stall barns must be well 
insulated in the ceilings and walls 
in order to: 

1. Avoid condensation 
ture where it will cause damage and 

2. To maintain comfortable tem- 
peratures and adequate ventilation 
for cows and workers 

In the coldest areas storm win- 
dow sash and storm doors are also 
necessary 

A positive, controllable, depend- 
able ventilation system for the barn 


winter 


will then be necessary. The pri- 
mary purpose of a barn fan is to 
remove the excessive moisture and 
odors. This, in turn, will help main- 
tain good sanitation, promote ani- 
mal health, and protect the build- 


ing from decay 
tion systems properly installed will 
satisfy these requirements. 


Compare costs 


Since there is a wide variation 
in construction costs in different 
localities, construction and equip- 
ment costs may influence the selec- 
tion of a plan more than any other 


consideration. In most areas stall 
barns will cost more than |loose- 
housing barns because the latter 
will have less of wall materials, 
joors, windows and certain equip- 
ment, even though it may have 
considerably more floor area. But 


a well-planned, one-story stall] barn 
may cost little, if any, more than a 
good loose housing system and usu- 
ally much less than a_ two-story 
Stall barn. 

Comparative costs in one Mid- 
west area during the past four 
years have ranged from $500 to 
$800 per cow stall for two-story 
barns. These costs included a milk 
house, gutter cleaner, and fan ven- 
tilation system but no other equip- 
ment, A one-story barn with simi- 
lar equipment, milk house, feed and 
bedding storages, may cost only 
$375 to $500 per cow stall. 
the above costs were for contract 
jobs. Dairymen who do their own 
construction work may reduce these 
cash costs 25 to 40 per cent. 

Don’t overlook the possibilities of 
existing buildings. If its outside di- 
mensions are suitable, especially the 
width, and if the walls are plumb, 
the framework of ‘the superstruc- 
ture sound and well-built it may 





Hoard’s Dairyman Plan 
Service 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
Plan No. 511 

Stanchion Dairy Barn $5 
Plan No. 538 

70-Cow Pen Stable $5 
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Pole Stanchion Barn $3 [) |! 
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Please Print — Name 


Rural Route Street. 
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pay to remodel it and possibly ex- 
pand it. 

The illustration shows an old gen- 
eral-purpose barn that had a poor 
foundation. The sills and the lower 
ends of the studs and siding also 
were rotting but the rest of the 
framework was good and the walls 
were plumb. The picture shows the 
first step in remodeling, putting a 
good concrete foundation under it 
and building a concrete wall up four 
feet to where the frame and walls 
were sound, 

After remodeling was completed 
the barn was suitable for at least 
another 20 years at not more than 
half the cost of a new one of the 
same size 

Barn plans suitable for a particu- 
lar locality may be obtained from 


the Hoard’s Dairyman Plan Serv- 
ice. Other plans may be obtained 
from the state extension agricul- 
tural engineer at each state agri- 
cultural college. If the engineer 
cannot furnish plans he can advise 
where they can be obtained. Most 
county agents or farm advisors 
will have a catalog illustrating the 
plans available and also should be 
able to advise as to their cost and 
how to order them. THE END 


In a traffic accident occurring 
in a rural area at a speed in ex- 
cess of 55 miles per hour, your 
chance is about 1 in 20 of some- 
one being killed. This does not in- 
dicate the chance of an accident, 
only the chance of someone dying, 
if the accident does occur. 
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Mastitis and rancid flavor 


Milk freshly drawn from cows 
with severe mastitis can be twice 
as high in free fatty acids as milk 
from healthy cows, say University 
of California researchers, The con- 
tent of free fatty acids is a measure 
of rancid flavor. 

Agitation or foaming of warm 
non-mastitic milk will result in a 
rise in the amount of free fatty 
acids. This is usually caused by 
pipeline air leaks or excessive lift- 
ing of r.iilk. 

Mastitic milk, on the other hand, 
shows smaller increases in free- 
fatty-acid content from foaming. 
But, because it has a head start, the 
final content will be about same as 
in agitated non-mastitic milk. 
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Joe Neis milks 44 cows, with a per 
cow D.H.1.A. butterfat rating of 458 
lbs. Four cows are producing over 
500 pounds. Mr. Neis is well known 
in Dodge County, and very active in 


supervision of 4-H Club groups. 


“I figure the concrete pavement in my 
barnyard paid for itself in 2 years!” 


Says JOE NEIS, Juneau, Wisconsin 


“*A lot of things added up to real savings 
when | put in concrete. Healthier cows, 
better milk—and more of it. No footrot 
or stone cripples. Cows get plenty of 
exercise even in the worst weather. And 
| won't be hauling any more gravel to 
fill up holes and have it end up scattered 


all over the farm.” 


No more mud and dirt! Everything stays 
cleaner, more sanitary, around a con- 
crete barnyard. In wet weather, dairy- 
men report, they save as much as 4 


hours a week just in cow-cleaning time. 

With cows on concrete, mastitis, foot- 
rot and other mud-borne diseases have 
no place to breed. Cows stay healthy, 


vet bills go down. 


Good reasons why more top dairymen 
are paving barnyards with concrete every 


year. If you want more infor- 
mation, write for booklet that 
tells all about concrete for 
barnyards—feedlots and hog- 
yards, too. It’s yours free if you 
live in the U.S. or Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 94-69, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicage 10, lilinois 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
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Hogs gain faster on concrete, 
put feed into weight instead of 
struggle against mud. They 
often make market weight 2 to 
3 weeks sooner. 





Steers stay healthy, get more 
out of their feed on a mud-free 
concrete lot. And you can get 
feed to cattle in any weather. 
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Every day more and more dairymen say— 


“vou can’t beat 


Gargon 


(Squibb Thiostrepton-Neomycin in Plastibase®) 


for cleaning up 


hie 


GARGON attacks 
all 9 types of 
mastitis-causing bacteria 


INTRODUCED LESS THAN A YEAR AGO, Gargon 
is already one of the best known, most highly 
respected anti-mastitis products available any- 
where today. Gargon’s reputation is growing by 
leaps and bounds as more and more dairymen 
discover the speed and economy of treating their 
cows with the newest anti-mastitis product now 
on the market which attacks all 9 types of 
mastitis-causing bacteria. 


© GARGON is the only over-the-counter mastitis 
product which contains Squibb’s new antibiotic, 
thiostrepton, plus neomycin, to penetrate the 
mastitis “resistance barrier.” Gargon attacks 
even those mastitis-causing bacteria which have 
become resistant or immune to the older antibi- 
otics commonly used against mastitis. 


® GARGON does not depend on extremely high 
dosage for its effectiveness. Smaller amounts of 
the antibiotics in Gargon do a more reliable, 
faster clean-up job. 

© GARGON controls mastitis with a wider range 
of anti-bacterial activity than either of the 3 
broad spectrum antibiotics, the triple sulfas, 
penicillin, streptomycin or neomycin. 


® GARGON is safe and 
cannot harm the most del- 
icate udder tissue. 


® GARGON is fast and 
economical. (Ask for 
Gargon in the money-sav- 
ing, time-saving 12- 
syringe Barn Box.) 


FREE BOOKLET on preven- 
tion and treatment of 
mastitis. Write for your 
copy to: SQUIBB, Veteri- 
nary Dept.,746 Fifth Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


For accurate diagnosis of mastitis, consult your veterinarian. 
© OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 1958 PLASTIBASE® and GARGON are Squibb trademarts. 
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SAVE MONEY —8UY GARGON 
BY THE DOZEN IN THE HANDY 
T2-SYRINGE BARW BOX 
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KLUSSENDORF WINNERS present at 1957 National Dairy Cattle 
Congress, left to right (front row) Henry Thomas, Olaf Kjome, Gil- 
bert Muir, Willie Watson. Standing: Arthur Clark, Harry Stroh- 
meyer, Vernon Hull, Elis Knutson, Merton Sowerby, Merle Howard. 


The top showman award 


Here is the history of the Klussendorf trophy and how 
the top showman in the nation is selected each year. 


by Olaf 


master dairy showman. As- 

sociated with a number of 
dairy herds during his lifetime, he 
was always considered “tops” on the 
show circuit. He could win or lose 
gracefully, and the men who worked 
with him deemed it a high honor 


In 1936, during the prime of his 
life, Art Klussendorf passed away 
suddenly. His intimate friends im- 
mediately decided to do something 
to commemorate his friendliness, 
ability, and sportsmanship. 

Voluntary contributions came 
from a host of friends and a beau- 
tiful silver Memorial Trophy was 
purchased to be given each year at 
the National Dairy Show to the 
man chosen on the basis of en- 
deavor, ability, and sportsmanship. 
The original Klussendorf commit- 
tee included Harry Strohmeyer, Jr., 
Dr. E. B. Hopper, and Gordon Hall. 

The trophy has been awarded 
each year since 1937, except for 
the five war years. Since 1947, it 
has been awarded at the National 
Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

Each of the five major dairy 
breeds appoints a _ representative 
who, after observing throughout 
the show season, selects the man 
best qualified for that breed. This 
information is passed on to that 
breed’s judge at the National Dairy 
Cattle Congress and, in consulta- 
tion between the breed representa- 
tives and the judges, the man best 
qualified for each breed is nomi- 
nated. 

The five National Dairy Cattle 
Congress judges then select the 
man to be honored from among the 
candidates presented by the various 
breeds. Each judge lists the five 
nominees as he would rank them. 
A first place vote counts 5 points; 
second, 4; third, 3; fourth, 2; and 
fifth, 1. The man receiving the 
greatest number of points receives 
the Klussendorf Memorial Trophy. 

The trophy with the winner’s 
name permanently engraved, is 
kept by him for one year. A beau- 
tiful silver platter, properly in- 
scribed, becomes a permanent re- 
minder for the winner. 

From its beginning in 1936 until 


A mast B. Klussendorf was a 


Kjome 


1951, the supervision of the award 
was handled by the original com- 
mittee. At the committee’s request 
the Klussendorf award winners 
formed the Arthur B. Klussendorf 
Memorial Association in 1951. While 
they do not select the winner, this 
group handles all details connected 
with the award. 

Officers of the organization are: 
Paul Jackson, president; Vernon 
Hull, vice president; and Olaf 
Kjome,  secretary-treasurer. The 
original committee members, Stroh- 
meyer, Hopper, and Hall, have been 
made Honorary Members. The an- 
nual meeting of the group is held 
on the first Monday of every Na- 
tional Dairy Cattle Congress. 

To date there have been 16 win- 
ners: 

1937—Olaf Kjome 
1938—-Paul Jackson 
1939—Gilbert Muir 
1940—Leslie Leonard 
1941—Vernon Hull 
1947—-Neil Heitke 
1948—Jack Spearing 
1949—C. B. MacAdams 
1950—W. S. Watson 
1951—Henry Thomas 
1952—A. C. Thomson 
1953—Merton Sowerby 
1954—-Merle Howard 
1955—Arthur G. Clark 
1956—Chris Kampf 
1957—Elis Knutson 

The 1958 winner will be an- 
nounced at the annual herdsmen’s 
banquet which is held at the con- 
clusion of the National Dairy Cat- 
tle Congress. 

Members of the association agree 
that there is no greater honor that 
can come to a dairy cattle show- 
man. It is hoped that young men 
going on the show circuit will 
aspire to the high ideals for which 
this award stands, endeavor, abili- 
ty, and sportsmanship. That is and 
always will be the basis of the 
Klussendorf Award, 

A permanent Klussendorf album 
is now being prepared which will 
be placed in the Dairy Shrine Club 
at Waterloo. It wili contain pic- 
tures and interesting facts about 
Art Klussendorf and the trophy 
winners, with a new page added 
each year. 
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Fred Idtse 
honored 
by Shrine 


Twelfth dairy leader to be rec- 
ognized at Dairy Cattle Congress. 


HE 1958 Guest of Honor of the 
[dairy Shrine Club is Fred S. 

Idtse, who for 20 years has 
been secretary of the Brown Swiss 
Cattle Breeders’ Association. 

Born and raised in Minnesota, he 
graduated from the University in 
1918, then served in World War I 
after which he did county extension 
work. He helped organize cow test- 
ng associations and devoted con- 
siderable time to junior work 

In 1929 he became fieldman for 
the American Jersey Cattle Club 
nstrumental in setting up 
territory. In 1938 
the Brown 


ind was 
Parishes in his 
he became secretary of 
Swiss Cattle Breeders’ Association 
ind immediately established Can- 
ton Shows, State Shows, and the 
State Herd program. Under his 
leadership, production testing has 
been strongly emphasized and a 
Type Classification program was 
put into effect. Under his guidance 
the Brown Swiss breed has made 
significant progress in numbers and 
popularity 

He has been active in the Pure- 
bred Dairy Cattle Association, has 
served as chairman of its artificial 
insemination committee, and is a 
past president of the Dairy Shrine 
Club 

Mr. and Mrs. Idtse have seven 
children, including four daughters 
who graduated from the University 
of Wisconsin; another daughter who 
is a Doctor of Osteopathy; two 
sons, one a Major in the air force, 
the other a practicing veterinarian. 

The Shrine honored eight 
pioneers. They included: 


FRANK B. ASTROTH — Prominent 
Minnesota Jersey breeder and dairy 
leader formerly was fieldman, 4d)- 
rector, and president of The American 
jersey Cattle Club, won the Construc- 
Award nine times. His 


also 


ve Breeder's 









wat A 


Frank Astroth 


T. B. Macaulay J. M. MeDonald 











Fred S. Idtse 


Bryn Mawr herd averaged 430 pounds 


of fat over a period of 29 years 
F WwW. ATKBESON — Outstanding 
‘ollege teacher who served as head 


Idaho's dairy department 14 years, 


his last 23 years at Kansas State Col- 
lege in same capacity Widely recog- 
nized judge of dairy cattle, he contri- 
buted greatly to development of pure- 
bred dairy cattle programs He was 
president of the Dairy Shrine Club at 


the time of his death. 


WILLIAM J. HARDY Breed secre- 


tary herd manager showman and 
livestock leader From 1935 until his 
death he worked with Milking Short- 
horn breeders, as field representative, 


editor of the Journal, and secretary 15 
years. He was instrumental in organiz- 
ng separate registry for Milking Short- 
horns. 

JOHN HETTS Dairyman, breeder, 
and rugged individualist. He bred reg- 
stered Holsteins for more than half a 


‘entury, was Wisconsin's oldest mem- 
ber of National Holstein Association at 
time of nis death Known as the 


Apostie of the Admirals," he was a 


master at seeing and accurately evalu- 
ating cattle instantly. 
T. B. MACAULAY Best Known 


for developing a strain of “‘Rag Apple 
Holsteins in his Mount Victoria herd at 
Quebec, Canada. More than 90 per cent 
of present day Holsteins In Canada are 
descendants of animals he bred. The 
prefix “‘Montvic’’ is known and respected 
everywhere, even though his herd was 
developed in just 18 years 

JAMES M. McDONALD Mercant!- 
list, master breeder, and philanthropist 
He founded the McDonald Farms Guern- 
sey herd In 1933, and its influence has 
been prominent in leading herds from 
‘oast to coast. The McDonald show 
herd is widely known for its accomplish- 
ments. The farms and herd were be- 
queathed to Cornell University 
FRANK B. MORRISON Teacher 
scientist, administrator, and author. Al- 
though best known for his book, Feeds 
and Feeding, he served as director of 
the New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station, the Cornell University Agricul 
tural Experiment Station, and was head 
of the Cornell Animal Husbandry De- 
partment 

S. M. SALISBURY Teacher, dairy 
leader, and developer of men. He was 
a member of the Dairy Science staff at 
Ohio State University the last 31 vears 
of his life; also taught at North Caro- 
lina and Massachusetts. He was active 
in breed organization work, judged 
numerous shows and expositions, and 


was an official classifier of Jerseys and 
Ayrshires 


Le 
John Hetts 





S. M. Salisbury 


F. B. Morrison 
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“Couldn’t be happier with my 


GUALITY \ 


a — 


Micjonnicrz 





BULK COOLER 


with SPRAY-0-MATIC ” 


... says farm leader R. S. Sutton 
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R. S. Sutton beside 800 galion Mojonnier Bulk Cooler 
in milkhouse of Whitehall Farm, Cecilton, Maryland, 





R. S. Sutton, formerly a County Agent, is now manager of the 700 acre 
Whitehall Farm, Cecilton, Maryland, owned by Mr. and Mrs. Milton M. 
Brown. Long known as a farm leader in the Eastern Shore area, Sutton 
hendlies a herd of 55 registered Holsteins which has averaged over 500 
Ibs. of butterfat for several years. One is presently completing a 1,000 Ib. 
butterfat yeor. 

When his dairy converted to bulk he looked around, making a careful study 
of farm tanks—aoli kinds. Performance and quality were the factors which 
decided him on a Mojonnier Bulk Cooler. Besides completely satisfying 
their present needs, he found that this same unit would fit perfectly into 
his future pipeline milking plans. Svutton's enthusiastic reports about his 
Bulk Cooler with Spray-O-Matic so convinced his neighbors that a great 
many of these Mojonnier units have gone into the milkhouses of farms 
along the Eastern Shore. 


Your local Mojonnier dealer can show you why farm leaders everywhere are 
turning to Mojonnier cooler quality. Or write: 
MOJONNIER BROS. CO., DEPT HD9,4601 W. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 44, ILLINOIS 


The new develop- 
ment that auto- 
matically cleans 
and sanitizes 
Mojonnier Bulk 
Coolers is avail- 
able on new units 
or for your present 
Mojonnier tank. 











®@ High velocity clean- 
ing action—leaves a 
sparkling tank interior 
® Available on new 
or existing vacuum 
type Mojonnier coolers 
© Uses minimum amount 
of cleaning solution 
—it recirculates 









Mojonnier Bulk 
Coolers are avail- 
able in 7 sizes—200 
thru 1,000 galion 
capacities. 

















FINEST QUALITY IN BULK COOLERS...for 14 years 








! ° a single issue of HOARD’S 
Don t Miss e e « DAIRYMAN in the coming 
months! Our Editors § are 
most enthusiastic about the features planned for coming is- 
sues. Every day we get letters from folks who waited just a 
little too long to renew and so missed a few issues. 
Take advantage of today’s prices and extend or renew 
your subscription NOW! Simply tear off the address portion 
on back cover and mail with your check. 


Send Renewal Today to 


FEOARDS STAIRYMAN 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
3 Years — $2.00 5 Years — $3.00 


(Regular Rate $1.60 a Year) 
(CANADA: 1 Year—$2.00 — FOREIGN: 1 Year—$3.00) 
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LOADERS DESIGNED 
Specially for 


DAIRY FARMERS 
* Handier 
* Faster 
* More Economical 


Mas 5th 
Cylinder 
Automatic 
Leveler 


Bullt low, pete | in | out of build- 
ings easily; Bugged box frame 
construction for itional strength ; 
Full view operation; More years of 
lifting and loading with less invest- 
ment, tee Attachments include: 
Combination manure fork and dirt 
bucket, Dozer blade, Utility buck- 
et, crane boom, ete 


FITS MOST UTILITY TRACTORS 


Henderton “MIDGET” 
{| “THE POWER and 
STRENGTH of a 
GIANT” 


Heavy tubular main 

frame, Solid, easy toe 

install mounts. New high- 

back bucket with removable high carbon 

tines, Handiest, tow cost loader you can have 

on your farm Attachments: Angling bDiade, 

Snow bucket, Dirt bucket, Manure scoop. 
FITS MOST FARM TRACTORS 


SALES AND SERVICE—COAST TO COAST 
Write for literature and information 


HENDERSON MFG. CO, INC. 


DEPT. LH-18 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 














FOR HEALTHY FARM ANIMALS 
USE FEEDS CONTAINING 


(oppor Qubfote 


Feeds for poultry, cattle and hogs must 
contain traces of copper to insure — 
@ Prevention of anemia 
© Healthy, efficient breeding performance 
@ Activation of important enzymes 
@ Effective feed utilization 
© Sound, substantial growth 
@ Normal bone formation 


For the sake of your 
animals and your profits make 
sure your feeds contain copper sulfate’ 


PHELPS DODGE 
REFINING CORP. 





FEEDING 





by N. N. Allen 


Cows need vacations, too 


Dry period permits build-up of body reserves if enough 
is fed. Research shows cows produce more after a rest. 


T THIS time of year, many of 
A us have fresh and pleasant 
memories of a vacation. For 
one, it may have been a sight-seeing 
trip to some distant place. Another 
may have spent it loafing and put- 
tering around home. Each individual 
or family worked out their own way, 
but for all, there was probably one 
common idea, to do something as 
different as possible from the daily 
routines of their regular jobs. 

We may wonder why most em- 
ployers give their employees a vaca- 
tion with pay. Is it just a feeling of 
generosity, like we feel at Christ- 
mas time, or are the employers 
doing this with some selfish motive? 

Actually there has probably been 
some of both in the development 
of the tradition of vacations, but 
I believe the principal reason is 
they have found it is good business. 

They have found that the worker 
produces more if each year he has 
a chance to get completely away 
from the daily grind of his regular 
work. 


Cows our employees ... 


In a factory, the workers turn out 
the products which bring the in- 
come to the company and its owners. 
The management knows that the 
returns depend on how much work 
each employee turns out. 

The dairy farm is no different 
from the factory. Milk is the prod- 
uct, and the cows are the workers. 
The amount of milk each cow turns 
out in a year is one of the most im- 
portant factors in determining how 
much the milk factory returns to 
you as the owner. 

The dairyman, like the factory 
operator, gives the workers who pro- 
duce his income a vacation with pay. 
This likewise is done simply because 
experience has shown that the cow’s 
production for the year is greater if 
she has a period of rest during which 
she is not asked to produce any 
milk. As a matter of fact, our cows 
get a fairly generous vacation, 
usually from four to eight weeks. 


What dry period does .. . 


Good dairy farmers have long 
known that the rest period gives the 
cow a chance to build up her body 
reserves of nutrients, and have tried 
to have them gain some weight 
while dry. Research workers were 
curious as to whether there were 
other benefits from the dairy cow’s 
vacation. 

I remember a group of cows used 
in a cleverly-planned experiment 
which gave a pretty clear cut an- 
swer to this question. Each of these 
cows had one-half of her udder dried 
off in the usual way, but the other 
half was milked right through until 
she freshened without any rest. I 
have never seen a more lop-sided 
bunch of udders, but this was only 
temporary. 

When the cows freshened, the two 
halves were milked separately, and 
the milk from each was weighed 
daily. The side which had been dried 
off and given a rest produced con- 
siderably more milk than the one 
which had no dry period, so I think 
we can feel safe in saying that the 


dry period serves two purposes. It 
does give the cow a chance to build 
up her nutritional reserves, but it 
also gives the milk-secreting glands 
a rest that is beneficial. 

In most herds, there are dry cows 
at this time of year, just ahead of 
the fall and early winter calving 
period. It is a good time to give a 
little special thought to this ques- 
tion of dry cow care. 


Dry cows off abruptly? 


When a cow is within a couple 
of months of calving, she usually is 
not milking very heavily. Probably 
parts of the glands are already dry, 
but we want them to have a com- 
plete rest from secreting milk for at 
least a month. 

The udder may be dried off by 
simply not milking it. Many dairy- 
men are doing it this way, but some 
prefer the old fashioned way of 
skipping milkings for a time before 
stopping entirely. Either method 
works. Regardless of which way it 
is done, it is a good idea to cut 
down sharply on the grain fed for 
a week or two before milking is 
stopped. This reduces the urge to 
milk, and eases strain on the udder. 


Feed dry cows well... 

The cows should be well fed while 
they are on vacation. This does not 
necessarily mean heavy grain feed- 
ing. If the cow is in thin condition 
when dried off, it is going to be nec- 
essary to feed quite heavily if she 
is to be in good flesh when she 
freshens. 

It is much better to have her in 
good flesh when she dries off. This 
can be done easily if we feed a lit- 
tle extra grain during the time aft- 
er the cow has passed her peak of 
production. Then she will gradually 
replace the fleshing that she has 
lost, and will hold up better in milk 
at the same time. If she dries off 
in good flesh, heavy grain feeding 
is not necessary while dry. 

But, we must not forget that we 
are feeding a calf as well as a cow. 
The calf she is carrying needs the 
equivalent of up to five or six pounds 
of grain during the last weeks be- 
fore it is born. The dry cows should 
get plenty of top-quality roughage 
or pasture. It is also usually ad- 
visable to feed some grain as well. 
While there are a number of good 
dry cow mixes being sold, the regu- 
lar dairy ration is satisfactory for 
dry cows when they are getting all 
the high-quality forage they will eat. 


What about bulk? 


Many dairymen like bulky feeds 
for their dry cows. If they are eat- 
ing lots of good roughage, or are on 
good pasture, we do not have to 
worry very much about the bulki- 
ness of the grain mix. If we want to 
lighten up the grain mix for dry 
cows, this can be done by feeding 
some bran or beet or citrus pulp 
along with the regular mix. 

Just before the cow is to freshen, 
it is well to ease up on grain feed- 
ing; at this time the laxative quali- 
ties of such feeds as bran may add 
to their value. 
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WITH NURS-A-CALF 
the ‘‘NATURAL’’ 
just fill it 


calf feeder 
o 7 
hang it 
forget it. 

* CONVENIENT—no atten 

tion required during feeding 


* SANITARY—oir-tight cop 
nsures against contamina 
tion and spilling 

CLEAN—rinse 


» liquid sterilant 


* EASY TO 
Retail $3.98 between feedings 


® NATURAL FEEDING at some rote at cow + 


SUARANTEEL 


xia. NURS-A-CALF 


t supply write dir 





$1000 . MORE 
THE EASY WAY! 


Every live rat on your place costs you 
$20. Every dead one saves you $20. 
Fifty rats killed puts an extra $1,000 
in your pocket! 

And it’s easy to kill every rat on your 
farm with baits containing WARFARIN. 
WARFARIN is sure death to rats and 
mice, yet they never suspect it, never 
become bait shy. It’s odorless, tasteless 
and sure-death to rodents. Best of all, 
WARFARIN is the safest rodenticide 
known! No danger to family, pets, or 
livestock when used as directed. 

You'll find excellent baits containing 
WARFARIN at your regular dealer now. 
Start using it todey! 


Wipe out rats with 


WARFARIN 





with improved 


ow 
AN'T 
ICK 


Thousands in use! Vet approved! Subdues the 

wildest animal—stops kicking during milking, 
surgery, artificial insemination or 
whenever needed. Won't injure, 
cut or wound. immobilizes mus- 
cles; eliminates tying, chains, 
wires, etcs. Fits any size animal. 
ORDER NOW! Money Back Guar- 
antee. Pays for itself many times 
over in saving spilt milk, injury to 
calves, other animals, yourself. 


F WESTERN SALES & SUPPLY 
5995 N. hg Denver 14, Colo. 


| Enclosed is Sen 

l RowKontkieh ta) for 10 day trial abi ect to full 
1° refund if | am not completely satisfied 

| Name 


| Address 





Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds 
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National shows begin 


* ATURDAY, September 27, marks 
“ the opening of the 46th National 
Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, 
Iowa. Highlights of the eight-day 
show include the National Intercol- 
legiate, National 4-H, and National 
F.F.A ‘dairy cattle judging contests 
on Monday, September 29. 

The judging schedule and judges’ 
names are as follows: 


Tuesday and Wednesday, Septem- 


ber 30 and October 1, National 
Guernsey Show, Hilton Boynton, 
Durham, N. H.; National Milking 
Shorthorn Show, R. E. Gracey, Ros- 
coe, Tex.; Jersey Show, John Mc- 


<itrick, Dublin, O. 

Thursday and Friday, October 2 
and 3, National Ayrshire Show, G. 
E. Gordon, Berkeley, Calif.; Na- 
tional Brown Swiss Show, G. W. 
Trimberger, Ithaca, N. Y.; National 
Holstein Show, Harvey W. Swartz, 
Waukesha, Wis. 

Judging begins each day at 8 a.m. 
and runs through 2:45 p.m. The an- 
nual meeting of the Dairy Shrine 
Club will be held Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 1, at 3 p.m. 

Dates for the 6th annual Inter- 
national Dairy Show are October 6 
to 11. The show will be held in the 


International Amphitheater at the 
Chicago Stock Yards. Dairy cattle 
judging contests in which college 
students and 4-H members com- 
pete will be Monday, October 6. 

The judging schedule, which be- 
gins at 9 a.m. each day, and judges’ 
names follow: 

Tuesday and Wednesday, October 
7 and 8, Guernseys, L. V. Wilson, 


Owatonna, Minn.; Jerseys, O. C. 
Evans, Chilliwack, B. C., Can.; 
Milking Shorthorns, L. V. Tirrell, 
Durham, N. H. 

Wednesday and Thursday, Octo- 


ber 9 and 10, Ayrshires, K. L. Turk, 
Ithaca, N. Y.; Brown Swiss, J. P. 
Eves, Chicago, Ill.; Holsteins, Hil- 
ton Boynton, Durham, N. H. 

The All-American Jersey Show 
will be held at the Ohio State fair- 
grounds, Columbus, Ohio, October 
17 to 21. The judging contest will 
highlight the first day of the show, 
while on Saturday, October 18, the 
All-American Jersey Youth Show 
and Banquet will be held. Judging 
of the open classes will take place 
on Monday and Tuesday, October 
20 and 21. Clyde L. Rougeou, La- 
fayette, La., will be official judge. 





Help save lives 
when tornado strikes 


Knowing what to do when a 
tornado is observed may mean the 
difference between life and death 

Here are a few suggestions of- 
fered by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters: 


In open country ... 


1. Move at right angles to the 
tornado’s path. Tornadoes usually 
move ahead at about 25 to 40 
miles per hour. 

2. If there is no time to escape, 








PREVENTS 
MILKSTONE 


“TAMED IODINE 


IOSAN 


DETERGENT-GERMICIDE 





1OSAN removes and prevents milk- 
stone buildup. Moreover, it simplifies 
sanitation. Lowers bacteria counts. 
Replaces two or more products be- 
cause it is both a powerful cleaner 
and sanitizer. 


10SAN is the original “Tamed iodine” 
Detergent-Germicide. The U. S. Patent 
Number on its label is your protection 
against imitators. Available from your 
regular supplier or from Lazarus 
Laboratories inc., Division of West 
Chemical Products tnc., 42-16 West 
St., Long istand City 1, N. Y. 





lie flat in the nearest depression 
such as a ditch or ravine. 


In the city... 


1. Seek inside shelter, preferably 
in a_ strongly-reinforced building. 
Stay away from windows. 

2. In homes, the southwest cor- 
ner of the basement usually offers 
the greatest safety, particularly in 


frame houses. People in houses 
without basements should find 
other shelter, preferably in a 


storm cellar, although a depression, 
such as a ditch or ravine, can offer 
some protection. 

If time permits, electricity and 
heating appliances should be shut 
off. Doors and windows on the 
north and east sides of the house 
may be open to help reduce dam- 
age to the building. e 


In schools ... 


1. In city areas, if school build- 
ing is of strongly-reinforced con- 
struction, stay inside, away from 
windows; remain near an inside 
wall on the lower floors when pos- 
sible. Avoid auditoriums and gym- 
nasiums with large, poorly-sup- 
ported roofs. 

2. In rural schools that do not 
have strongly-reinforced construc- 
tion, remove children and teachers 
to a ravine or ditch, if storm shel- 
ter is not available. 


In factories ... 


On receiving a tornado warning, 
a lookout should be posted to keep 
safety officials advised of the tor- 
nado’s approach. Advance prepara- 
tion should be made for shutting 
off electrical circuits and fuel lines, 
if the tornado approaches. the 
plant. Employees should be moved 
to sections of the plant offering 
the greatest protection. 
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we can trésist 


captioning 


this photo 


WALKING MY y ona a BACK HOME’ 


‘4 Pride of ownership comes with quality. Maintain and develop 


inherent quality by feeding your herd “Sea Powered 


Cattle ManAmar. Write today to learn how simple it ts 


ype R. Pneae. INC. 


Berth 42. Outer Harbor, San Pedr Califorma 





SEE THE MANAMAR DISPLAY at 


WATERLOO DAIRY CONGRESS 
SEPT. 29 to OCT. 6 


BOOTH 221-223 


FEED 


ae, ee ee a 
145 W. First St f 


Dubuque, towa Je 


























START NEXT YEAR RIGHT! 





The most convenient, easiest-to-keep record of income and 
expenses is the NEW Hoard’s Dairyman Farm Account 
Book. Designed by our editors particularly for DAIRY 


farmers. 








Price to paid-in-advance subscribers, 25c per 
copy. Your renewal for three years, 
plus the Farm Account Book 


$2.25 





HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 














“Grinds double 


the grain.. 
- pulls easier, too...” 


says user of 


PAPEC 


MODEL X 
HAMMER MILL 


“We have been grinding about 
1500 bu. of grain a month since I 
purchased my Model X Papec 
Hammer Mill in October, 1957. 
The Papec will grind double the 
grain our other mill would and 
still seems to pull easier. I would 
recommend a Papec Mill to any- 


one. 
E. J. H., Nebraska 


You can enjoy the same trouble-free oper- 
ation with a Papec Mill that E. J. H 


PAPEC 





FORAGE MARVESTERS + 
HAMMER MILLS + 
ENSKLAGE CUTTERS «+ 





Nebraska does. Papec mills start at 
$215.00 f. o. b. Shortsville. Power Take- 
Off or belt-drive, stationary or portable 
models available for immediate delivery. 


Every Papec Hammer Mill is GUARAN.- 
TEED to outgrind any other mill in the 
same power class. See your Papec dealer 
for demonstration or write for FREE 
folder giving complete informa- 
tion. Papec Machine Company, " 
Shortavilie.N.¥. 1243 W.Merrit’ Jatt) 
St., Indianapolis, Ind.; 2925 | 
Chrysler Rd., Kansas City, 

Kan.; 18 N. Tyler Ave., Hop- 2. 
kins, Minn. : 








CROP BLOWERS 
FIELD SPRAYERS + FEED MIXERS 
HAY CHOPPER-SILO FILLERS 
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oro AUTOMATION 
PAYS OFF! 


“SPASTER-SPRAY 
Da WASHES COOLER 
AUTOMATICALLY. 


PROGRESSIVE 
DAIRYMEN 





“| PRODUCEO MORE MILK LAST 
MONTH THAN PREVIOUSLY IN A YEAR 


— THANKS 











Zc010 —THE TANK 
WITH A FUTURE 


FOR EVERY DAIRYMAN! 


Note that the basic ZERO T-20 
COOLER is engineered so you can 
easily add labor-saving equipment as 
you enlarge your herd and need it— 
according to these four methods: 
1 YOU CAN START 
WiTH A ZERO AS A 
POUR-IN. Ideal for small 
herd. Round design en- 
ables you to stand close 
to strainer -——~easing lift 
and lowering pouring 
height. 
2. USE WITH ZERO 
SUPER-STRAINER, Does 
away with lifting of heavy 
pails. Uses vacuum — Na- 
ture’s own way —like 
sucking milk through a 
straw. Draws pail of milk 
into cooler in approxi- 
mately 30 seconds. Saves 
cost of pour-in strainer, 


3. USE ZERO COW-TO- 
COOLER. Milk flows di. 
rect from cow to cooler, 
under vacuum. No need 
to buy and wash extra 
equipment with a ZERO 
T-20 Vacuum Taak, 

eR 4 USE WITH DIRECT 
= KING SYSTEM AND 


- << TTER-SPRAY AUTO~ 
IC WASHER, 


This is 
OM ZERO enfometion ie 
scribed at right. 











TO ZERO AUTOMATION!” 
—SAYS FRANCIS E. KESSLER 


OF AUGUSTA, MO. 


“Only a year ago, I decided to quit playing 


nursemaid to a herd of cows. 


1 found 


there's a lot more to going bulk than just 


getting rid of milk cans.. 


. 1 knew I must 


have something to cut labor and increase 
production. Going bulk with the Zero 
tank gave me both. With Zero’s Spatter- 
Spray, my tank washes itself automatically, 
“In my life I have been pleased with many 
things I bought, but nothing ever gave me 
so much satisfaction.” — Francis E, Kessler; 


Augusta, Mo. 


ZERO automation is an exciting, new 
labor-saving system that’s attracting inter- 
national attention. Already it’s saving dairy 
farmers countless hours of tedious carrying, 
lifting and clean-up. Write for full infor- 
mation about the ZERO T-20 VACUUM 
AUTOMATIC BULK MILK COOLER— 
and name of your nearest ZERO dealer — 


stating size of your herd — today! 


i FREE BOOK! 


1 Tells How to Make More 
; Money with Milk 
§ Gives full information about 
ZERO T-20 BULK MILK 
COOLERS. Includes dimen- 
8 sions and sizes of different 
B size ZERO Coolers. Shows 
I how easy ic is co slide and 
g ft the round ZERO tank into 
g your milk house. Write for 
this FREE Book today! 


ZERO SALES CORPORATION 
621-J Duncan Ave. Washington, Mo. 


AUTOMATIC 


SOW pyik MILK COOLER 


Gy T-20 
. AY VACUUM 
, 4 

Vert — Nature's 


j Own Way 


“py\\a, fs bal, 


THERE'S A Size ZENO 


“OUR ZERO EASES WORK AND CUTS MILK- 
ING TIME’—Says Bud Tuholski, Mill Creek, Ind. 


“Our 600-galion ZERO T-20 Vacuum 
Automatic Bulk Milk Tank, equipped 
Super-Strainers and the 


with two 
Spatter- rata method 
has certainly saved us 
time and labor 
and cuts Be time considerably 
My wife and 
six units; 


of washin 


considerable 
It eases our work 


do the milking with 
aid our children, Bill 


=with SPATTER: “SPRAY 


AUTOMATIC WASHER 


TO FIT ANY NEED! 


(age 10) and Larry (age 7), help by 
turning the valve and letting the 
vacuum do the work. Our raw plate 
count has never exceeded 5,000 and 
is around 3,000 most of the time 
We certainly are well satisfied with 
our ZERO with its many labor-sav- 
ing features.” — Bud Tuholski; RR 
et Mill Creek, Ind. 











Richard Kellogg 
- new president... 


J. Stanley Earl 


. retires... 


Kellogg to lead N.A.A.B. 


ROM throughout the United 
P'scates, Canada, Puerto Rico, 

South America, and Iran 600 
people moved into New Orleans, 
La., August 17 to 20 to attend the 
llth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Artificial 
Breeders. 

Representing owners of 946,000 
herds, delegates wrestled with tech- 
nical and business problems of the 
artificial breeding business, and 
heard inspirational, informational 
addresses by featured speakers. 

Highlight of the session was the 
opening address by Dr. J. N. Effer- 
son, dean of the Louisiana State 
University college of agriculture. 
In a penetrating analysis of the 
changing agriculture scene, Dean 
Efferson pointed out that American 
farmers, from 1910 to date, have 
doubled their total output and have 
tripled their per-man output. 

Since 1940, the increase in indus- 
trial output per man has increased 
only one-third as rapidly as has 
farmers’ increased efficiency. 

Comparing our agricultural ad- 
vance in the United States with the 
progress in Russia, the Louisiana 
dean pointed out that 10 per cent of 
the population in the United States 
produces all of our food and fiber 
needs while in Russia 50 per cent of 
the population is required to satisfy 
the needs of that country. 

Analyzing the future makeup of 
American farming, Dean Efferson 
saw no future for the corporation 
farm or the subsistence farm in the 
years ahead. He stated that the 
large, efficient, commercial type 
family farm would predominate in 
American agriculture. He said, 
“There is no more room for the 
farmer who cash crops and puts in 
but two months of work per year.” 

After four years as president of 
N.A.A.B., J. Stanley Earl of Una- 
dilla, N. Y., stepped down as pres- 
ident of the national organization. 

Succeeding Earl as president of 
the organization, is former vice- 
president, Richard Kellogg, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.. Kellogg is manager 
of the Central Ohio Breeding Asso- 
ciation (he was featured in our Ca- 
reers in Agriculture series on the 
youth page, June 10, 1957 issue). 

Re-elected directors of the na- 
tional group were J. C. Harris of 
Burlington, Wash.; and Paul Heller 
of Woodbridge, Conn. To replace 
Earl on the board of directors, dele- 
gates elected Earl L. Groff, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Artificial 
Breeding Cooperatives Association. 

Succeeding Kellogg as vice-presi- 


dent was Charles Krumm of Madi- 
son, Wis. He is manager of the 
Southern Wisconsin Breeders Co- 
operative. 

Continuing as secretary-treasurer 
is Dr. H. A. Herman of Columbia, 
Mo., who is also the author of this 
column appearing regularly in 
Hoard’s Dairyman. 

Membership in N.A.A.B. includes 
87 organizations in America and 18 
in Canada and foreign lands. The 
total cows inseminated by these 
member organizations throughout 
the world surpasses eight million 
head. Over six million cows were 
bred artificially in the United 
States in 1957. 

Eliminating the scrub bull was 
the subject of an excellent panel 
discussion, moderated by B. J. 
Burch of Hammond, La. A report 
on the content of this pane! discus- 
sion will appear in the next issue 
of Hoard's Dairyman. 

Dr. Herman, who also serves as 
chairman of the association's re- 
search committee, reported over 
$28,000 expended for research on 
association projects in 1957. These 
included vibrio control, sex deter- 
mination, semen preservation, eval- 
uation of sire transmitting poten- 
tial, and evaluation of evironmental 
factors affecting production. 

A second panel presentation fea- 
tured “technician procurement and 
training.” Under the moderation of 
Charles Krumm, newly elected vice- 
president, the panel agreed that 
good technicians can be attracted 
and maintained only where they are 
assured a sufficient income and in- 
centive to build business and be- 
come a part of the community life. 

Resolutions adopted by the dele- 
gates included: 

1. More support for D.H.IL.A. test- 
ing and sire proving. 

2. Approval of a national ear- 
tagging program so that one eartag 
would suffice for D.H.LA., brucel- 
losis, and artificial insemination 
identification. It would eliminate 
“Christmas tree” program where 
cows carry three or more tags. 

3. Encouragement of breed asso- 
ciation programs to report inherit- 
ed defects of a deletorious nature. 

4. Bring about a study and revi- 
sion of N.A.A.B. by-laws affecting 
membership and voting power. 

The national association’s budget 
for the 1958-59 fiscal year is $100,- 
000, an increase of $15,000 over the 
previous year. A major portion of 
the increase will be devoted to ex- 
panded research activity. 
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You can get a good assist when 
handling the elevator drag by hook- 
ing up a simple counterbalance ar- 
rangement such as this. Here two 
50-pound weights, a rope, and a 
pulley make the lift a one-hand job. 

Illinois C. F. MARLEY 


PROTECTS CLOTHING 





Pant-legs and skirts, especially of 


young children, invariably _ get 
caught in the spokes of a bicycle 
wheel, as Mother only too well 
knows, Take a piece of masonite 


and cut it into the form of a tri- 
angle, as shown in the photo; then 
use metal clamps to keep it in place 
on the bicycle. 


Illinois Grover BRINKMAN 


ATTRACTIVE MAILBOX 





Arnold Anton, 


Wisconsin, has 
built an attractive mailbox by weld- 
ing horseshoes one upon the other 


and painting them white. They 
make an attractive arrangement 
and hold the mailbox high and easy 
for the mailman to reach, 


Wisconsin WaLt_y E. ScHuz 











USE FOR OLD HAY 
CARRIER AND TRACK 


Since the days of hay balers and 
elevators to put the bales in the 
mows, few farmers ever give a 
thought to the hay carrier track 
that hangs under the ridge of his 
barn roof, or the trolley that car- 
ried his hay fork. Here is a farm- 
er who has found a practical use 
for it. 


The track is hung from the ceil- 
ing joist over his feeding alley in 
front of his two stanchion rows of 
20 cows each 
piece of 


By use of a 4-foot 


1%-inch pipe clamped 


HOARDS DAIRYMAN 


from the trolley to serve as a 
beam on which to suspend a feed 
carrier, they have a practical con- 
veyor for feeding ensilage 

The cost was a little labor, some 
ingenuity, a few bolts and nails, 
and about 100 feet of rough lumber. 

An especially attractive feature 
of the hay car trolley is that it 
swivels and allows the open end 
of the carrier to be turned to any 
angle. This makes shoveling feed 
from it handy for the feeder. 

Maryland J. MARSHALL PORTER 


PUMP JACK 





Combine pulleys were used for 


the basic working parts of this 
electric pump jack. Speed is re- 
duced three times in the arrange- 
ment. The bar which actuates the 
pump handle is powered by a bear- 
ing and shaft at the edge of the 
large pulley. Pump has been ex- 


tended upward for filling tank 
wagons, 
Built by William Rentfro, Ef- 


fingham County, Illinois. 
Illinois C. F. MARLEY 
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NFZ Puffer treats pink eye and 
surface wounds with bacteria- 
killing antiseptic powder 






NEW NFZ (nitrofurazone) Puffer 
gives safe protection for eye and ear 
infections, cuts and surface wounds of 
livestock, cats, and dogs. Excellent for 
use at time of castration or dehorning. 

Exclusive NFZ (nitrofurazone) acts 
as both an antiseptic and antibacterial 
agent. Non-irritating and non-injuri- 
ous, even to delicate eye tissue. In- 
stantly soluble, goes to work fast for 
prompt relief. Handy plastic squeeze 
bottle. 

There’s nothing handier than the 
new NFZ Puffer... effective protec- 
tion against infections or your money 
back. 


HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
ASHLAND, OHIO 
































































KEEP DAILY MILK RECORDS 


You can’t build up a dairy herd on guesses. You need records— 
ACCURATE RECORDS. Thousands of good dairy farmers say ours 
are the most convenient milk record sheets they can find anywhere. 
Here is the price list. Orders are shipped promptly. 


Weekly Records— Price of a Monthly Records— Price of a 
Two Milkings Year’s Supply Two Milkings Year's Supply 
10 cows, one week ............. $3.00 r. cow, one pn er 
. - cows, one mon : ; e 
30 cows, ene week .............. 8.50 25 cows, one month 2.00 
30 cows, one week . 400 35 cows, one month . 2.50 


Price of a 
For Three Milkings a Day Year’s Supply 
15 Cows, one month ............. nedianatadiia $2.00 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
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Silo Unloader 


Save up te 300 hours 
yearly. One unloader fits 
any silo from 12’ to 16’. 
Throws down grass or corn 
silage in any weather. 


Auger Feeder 


Evenly distributes feed 
complete length of manger. 
Adjustable for grain. grass 
er corn silage. Works in 
coldest weather. Fits any 
bunk. 



















Up te 3 yeers to pay. 







WRITE US FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
STARLINE, INC. "4 "it, Sites, albany, wY.” | 


Dependable Bern Equipment Since 1883 























Pee wees ween, 


a LAR Ss 
Mith Minder 


‘tm money ahead every 


month with my 


Solar Milk Minder.”’ 


says Ervin Van Strydonk of Harrison, Wisconsin 


“I know I'm saving money since installing my Solar Milk Minder 
because my electric bills are lower. When I bought my Milk 
Minder the dealer told me that Solar’s Controlled Flow Expan- 
sion cooling system would cool milk faster and use less electricity. 
He certainly was right. I've noticed that the compressor runs only 
a few minutes after we've completed milking. 


“I've also noticed that it takes me less time to do my milk chores. 
Pouring is faster and so is cleaning, because of the Milk Minder’s 
low design. And time saved means money earned to me.” 


You, too, can save more money if you have a Solar Milk Minder 
in your milk house. Get all the profitable facts today! Find out 


about Solar’s financing plan, too. 


Available in capacities of 100 to 1,000 galions 
with remote or self-contained condensing units. 


Decler Frenchise Available in Some Territories 


SOLAR 
Milk Minder 
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100% stainless steel in- 
cluding supporting cradle, cooling 
plate and all other internal ports. 


@ Mitk Minder Patents 
Na, 2,403,962 and Others Pending, 


Clan Bunanert co 


TOMAHAW K, WISCONSIN 
division of U. S. Industries, Inc. Mg 


Serving doiry formers since 1865 


meets /j\ STANDARDS 
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by F. J. Giesler 


Dry-lot feeding on increase 


It will work, but be prepared to spend money on lots 
and give special consideration to controlling diseases. 


satisfactory job of producing 

hogs completely on concrete or 
in dry-lot. There are still folks 
who doubt that ‘this can be avccom- 
plished, but a large number of 
swine producers are gearing their 
operation toward dry-lot feeding. 

This doesn’t mean eliminating 
pasture altogether. Pasture should 
be used as much as possible. It 
saves feed; and, even more impor- 
tant, it makes a good sanitation 
program possible where facilities 
are not available for raising hogs 
on concrete. 

Then, too, under the dry-lot sys- 
tem, only the pigs are never on pas- 
ture from birth to market. Sows 
are usually on pasture, especially if 
it is available during gestation, 

The dry-lot system involves a 
large investment in building and 
concrete lots. This suggests that, 
in order to pay for this equipment, 
it must be used on a year-round 
basis. Surely, one needs to pay 
more attention and carefully plan 
the breeding, feeding, and market- 
ing program in order to keep the 
production line going. 


|: IS now possible to do a very 


Disease problem greater .. . 


Just as soon as one begins to 
congregate livestock in larger num- 
bers, the problem of infectious dis- 
eases becomes greater. 

You will need to plan your pro- 
gram so that all lots and equipment 
can be completely clean and will be 
free of all hogs for at least a week 
between hog crops. Extreme care 
must be taken to keep pens and 
buildings clean if disease outbreaks 
are to be prevented. 

Adequate rations become more 
important on dry lot, particularly 
when the hogs do not have an op- 
portunity to balance protein and 
vitamin short rations with good leg- 
ume pasture. 

Actually, good pasture has taken 
care of many mistakes made in 
feeding; but, with hogs in dry-lot, 
you must be sure to supply ade- 
quate amounts of minerals, vita- 
mins, and properly balanced pro- 
teins at all times. That is why 
many experiment stations have 


proven that pasture can save 10 
to 20 per cent of needed grain and 
supplement. 

There is some indication that 
many swine men are beginning to 
grind and mix a complete ration 
The Illinois experiment station has 
suggested the following mixtures 
for supplements to be used on pigs 
under 75 pounds and hogs over 75 
pounds: 


under over 
75 tbs 75 tbs 


Soybean meal 
Alfalfa meal 200 300 
Meat scraps 200 200 
Feeding limestone 20 20 
Steamed bone meal 20 20 
Trace-mineral salt 10 10 
Antibiotics 25 gm. 25 gm. 
Vitamin B.. s . 


*Most antibiotic carriers are also Bu 
carriers 


600 500 





The three antibiotics most often 
used in hog feeds are aureomycin, 
terramycin, and procaine penicillin. 
These supplements are usually sold 
in the form of concentrates called 
antibiotic feed supplements. 

Antibiotic feed supplements dif- 
fer in the kind of antibiotic they 
contain and also may differ in their 
antibiotic potency. Normally, you 
will find the concentration of the 
antibiotic is expressed in terms of 
grams per pound. 

For example, the commercial an- 
tibiotic feed supplement may be 
guaranteed to contain 10 grams of 
an antibiotic per pound, and 1 gram 
is equal to about .22 per cent of a 
pound. 

In analyzing the trend to dry-lot 
feeding, it is most important that 
one give considerable attention to: 

1. The economics of the size of 
operation; 

2. how to handle disease prob- 
lems when you congregate more 
hogs in a smaller area; 

3. having more detailed planning 
in keeping the operation to full ca- 
pacity from the standpoint of num- 
ber of hogs moving into and out of 
the feed lot; and, 

4. providing a well-balanced, for- 
tified ration that will give maxi- 
mum growth and yet produce a 
quality carcass for today’s market. 
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“Of course, I love you. What makes you ask a silly question like that?” 
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V-belts are 





good if 


. you keep them free of grease and rea- 
sonably tight in order to prevent slippage. 
Also, keep the pulleys in proper alignment. 


by Marshall F. Finner 


S FAR as power transmission 
A= modern agricultural ma- 

chinery and equipment is con- 
cerned, V-belts have made flat 
belts practically a thing of the 
past. 

The trapezoidal-shaped, or V- 
belts are so named because the 
sides of the belt are beveled to 
fit into the “V” slot of a pulley 
or sheave. The frictional contact 
between the sides of the belt and 
the sheave flanges results in less 
belt slippage and in better power 


transmission than is obtained with 
flat belts 

Other advantages of V-belts are 
that they are more compact; op- 


eration is quieter; and they are 
less critical to align than flat belts 
The size of a V-belt is referred 


to by the letter designation of A, 
B, C, D, and E. An A-belt has the 
smallest cross-section dimensions 
and “E” the largest. E-belts are 


not commonly used on agricultural 
equipment 
The approximate widths and 


thicknesses of the various sizes of 


belts are presented in this table: 
Width Thickness 
Belt section a inches =. inches 
| anon 1/2 5/16 
B . 21/32 13/32 
c 7/8 17/32 
0 1-1/4 3/4 
E 1-1/2 19/32 
' 
Generally, a V-belt should ride 
with its top surface almost flush 


with the top of the groove in the 
pulley. Some pulleys have excep- 
tionally deep grooves and may ac- 
commodate several sizes of belts. 
It is important to be sure there 
is clearance between the bottom 
surface of the belt and the bottom 
of the groove. If the belt contacts 
the bottom of the groove, it will 
lose its frictional contact at the 
sides and may slip excessively. 
slippage, V-belts 
should be kept reasonably tight. 
There is no set rule as to the 
amount of tension needed, so good 
judgment must be used. It might 
be well to remember that most en- 
gine fan belts should be kept tight 
enough so they can be deflected 
about % to 1 inch by pressing 
midway between the pulleys with 
little effort. Longer belts obvious- 
ly will deflect more than % to 1 
inch, when the tension is correct. 
New belts will stretch a bit aft- 
er a few hours of operation and 
should be checked then and tight- 
ened, if necessary. When belts are 
not in use, the tension should be 
released and at the end of the sea- 
son it is well to remove them and 


To prevent 


hang in a cool, dark place. 
To prevent unnecessary belt 
wear, due to scuffing, pulleys 


should be properly aligned. If the 
shafts are parallel and the pulleys 
are aligned properly, a_ long 
straight edge can be held along 
the side of one pulley and it will 
contact the other pulley at two 
points on its outer edge. Usually, 
to correct alignment, pulleys can 
be moved axially on their shafts. 

Grease and oil can cause very 
serious damage to V-belts. Not 


The author ts an 
cultural engineering at the 


instructor of agri- 
University 


of Wisconsin 
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PITCH DIAMETER can be found 
by measuring outside diameter of 
pulley; subtract belt thickness. 


a a ew Se Fon ee 


OO eam 
U [] 
STRAIGHT EDGE checks pulley 


alignment. V-belts wear twice as 
fast when pulleys are not aligned. 
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SAMPLE CALCULATION shows 
how to figure revolutions per min- 
ute for 2-inch and 5-inch pulley. 





D=2-—-% 144 INCHES 
R = 1750 R.P.M. 
d=5— *& — 44 INCHES 
r=DxR=1%t X 1750 
d 4ti 
= 630 R.P.M. 


only do they cause slippage, which 
makes for excessive wear, but they 
cause deterioration to the rubber 
in the belt. 

To calculate the size or speed of 
a pulley: The revolutions per min- 
ute of the driving pulley times its 
pitch diameter equals the revolu- 
tions per minute times the pitch 
diameter of the driven pulley. 

If D=pitch diameter of the 
driving pulley 

R=R.P.M. of driving pulley 

d=pitch diameter of driven 
pulley 

r=R.P.M. of the driven pulley 

Then Dx R=dxr 

If three of these quantities are 
known, then the fourth may be 
easily calculated. 

R.P.M of driven pulley 


r=DxR 
d 
Pitch diameter of driven pulley 
d=DxR 
r 
R.P.M. of driving pulley 
R=dxr 
D 


Pitch diameter of driving pulley 
D=dxr 
R 


The pitch diameter of a V-pulley 
can be determined by measuring 
the outside diameter of the pulley 
and subtracting the thickness of 
the belt used on it. For example: 
If a pulley has an outside diame- 
ter of 8 inches and the belt is 
5/16-inch thick, the pitch diameter 
will be 7 and 11/16 inches, 
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SUMMER SORES 


Garetuts, Test Sores 
*Blu-Kote reduces pus fo rmation, 
dries up secretions It stays on: Ef 
fective against both bacterial and 
common fungus infections. Pro- 


motes rapid healing. 4 oz dauber 
bottle $! at drug and farm stores 
or by mas 


| tpaid. 
i. Ww MAYLOR CO. * MORRIS, WY. 








You Get More Features 
For Faster, Easier Fencing 
With the Newly Improved 


Shaver Hydraulic 
POST DRIVER 





Faster driving 
front mount for 
easier spotting 
% longer stroke 
fingertip control 
quick adjustments to 
plumb posts 
all these features and 
more make the new 
ly improved HD8 
Hy draulic Post 
Driver your best bet 
for ease in fencing 
Set up to 8) rods of 
posts in just 80 min- 






Tractors 


utes with fingertip 

action your 

tractor hydraulic sys- 

tem does all the 

work. Mounts or detaches from the trac- 

tor in minutes with no heavy lifting 

Take the work and sweat out of fencing 
set fence posts in one easy opera- 


tion with the new Shaver HD8! 


Write today for free literature, name 
of dealer near you anc amazing low 
price 


SHAVER MFG. CO. Graettinger, towa 





YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A. Distinctive 
style and personal touch. Pictures of your 
own breed for you to choose from. Write 
for stationery circular today. 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis 


HELPS STOP 
MASTITIS 





“TAMED IODINE" 


IOSAN’® 


DETERGENT-GERMICIDE 





1OSAN helps prevent the spread of 
mastitis when used on udders and for 
dipping teat cups. Also a powerful 
cleaner-sanitizer for all equipment. 
Lowers bacteria counts. Removes and 
prevents milkstone buildup. 


1OSAN is the original “Tamed lodine” 
Detergent-Germicide. The U. S. Patent 
Number on its label is your protection 
against imitators. Available from your 
regular supplier or from Lazarus 
Laboratories inc., Division of West 
Chemical Products inc., 42-16 West 
St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 











FOR SAFER—SURER 
CLEANING AFTER 
CALVING 


USE 










COW CLEAN 


Or. LeGear, tnc., 4161 Beck, St. Louls 16, Mo. 








CLEAR THE DECK OF YOUR UNUSED MACHINERY 
AND EQUIPMENT 


Sell it now! The market 


is favorable . 


. the results QUICK. Sell 


it for CASH by advertising in the Special Opportunity section of Hoard’s 


Dairyman. 


Rates 30c per word including name and address. 
Send your classified ad order today to Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkin- 


son, Wisconsin. 








egetables 
and meats 


... mealtime headliners 


by Marian Pike 


N A AKE your vegetables mealtime 
M headliners. Too often, vege- 

table leserve better treat- 
ment than t 


'S 
hey get, not only because 
yf their vitamin and mineral content, 
but also for their unusual flavor pos- 
sibilities 

Butter and cream sauces are con- 
sidered natural complements to many 
vegetables, With careful selection of 
seasonings, an unusual dish results 
from the most common vegetable 

The broiled tomatoes shown take 
careful handling, but are well worth 
the trouble. The tart tomatoes are a 
wonderful contrast with the mild 
iuliflower which itself has been 
spiced with a curry sauce 


Broiled Parmesan Tomatoes 


; cup butter 
>» cup fine dry bread crumbs 
? cup grated Parmesan cheese 


1 
i 

i 

1 teaspoon salt 

', teaspoon pepper 

83 large peeled tomatoes, in 1-inch 


slices, 


butter; mix crumbs and half 
i Stir in cheese, salt, and 
yer. Brush tomato slices with re- 
ng butter and dip in crumb- 
se mixture. Arrange tomato slic- 
es on broiler rack, covered with al- 
uminum foil. Broil 5 to 6 inches be- 
low heat source until lightly browned 
ind warmed through. Turn carefully 
with pancake turner and brown on 
ther side. Makes 6 servings. 
Curry Sauce for Cauliflower 
\% cup butter 
4 eup flour 
1 teaspoon curry powder 
1 teaspoon salt 
Dash of pepper 
2 cups milk 
2 tablespoons chopped capers 
Melt butter in saucepan over low 
heat. Blend in flour and seasonings 
Add milk, stirring constantly. Cook 
until sauce is smooth and thickened. 
stir in capers. Serve over whole 
cooked cauliflower. Makes 2% cups. 


Tenderloin for special meals 


Though most beef eaters have their 
favorite cuts, all agree the most tend- 
er is ‘the tenderloin. This is the bone- 
ess, tapering muscle lying inside the 
ribs. The whole tenderloin weighs 5 
to 6 pounds and is 18 to 24 inches 
long. Slices cut from it are known as 
‘tenderloin steaks.” 

Part of the tenderloin is found in 
Porterhouse, T-bone, and sirloin. 

Because steaks cut from the ten- 
derloin are not a frequent item on the 
menu in the average home, it is im- 
portant that when the meat is served, 
t is handled properly. You may need 
to order this meat a day or two 
early, for the steaks are not always 
found at a retail counter. 

Refrigerate the meat as soon as it 


is purchased. If it is wrapped in mar- 
ket paper, unwrap and store loosely 
covered to allow some circulation of 
air. Serve within two days. 


Broiling tenderloin steak .. . 


To broil tenderloin steaks, place 
the meat on rack and arrange rack in 
broiler so that surface of meat is 
two to three inches below heat for 
inch-thick steaks, three to five inch- 
es for thicker steaks. Broil until top 
sides are cooked 'to the preferred de- 
gree of doneness; then season with 
salt and pepper, and turn (using 
tongs to prevent piercing the meat) 
and brown the other sides. Season 
second sides and serve, piping hot, 
with or without sauteed mushrooms. 


Gourmet ways... 


Chateaubriand, a favorite of the 
French, consists of thick steaks cut 
from the heavy part of the tender- 
loin, broiled to preferred doneness 
and served with an herb-flavored 
sauce, made of vinegar, butter, eggs, 
and shallots. 

Tournedos are thick slices from a 
tenderloin which has been rolled in 
suet and tied. The meat is broiled and 
seasoned to ‘taste, then served with 
a sauce, which might be simply melt- 
ed butter or one made with wine, 
eggs, and assorted herbs. 

Filet mignon is prepared from 
thick slices of tenderloin cut from 
the small end. Because these end 
slices are often triangular or irregu- 
larly shaped, the meat sometimes is 
flattened or rolled. The slices are 
wrapped in bacon, broiled until well 
done outside and rare inside, and 
served with mushrooms as garnish or 
in an accompanying sauce. 

Special Beef Stroganoff 

2 pounds top round steak, cut in 

strips 

\% cup butter 

medium onions finely chopped 

2 cans (8 ounces each) tomato 

sauce 

2 cans (4 ounces each) sliced mush- 

rooms 

2 teaspoons salt 

1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 

4 teaspoon pepper 

1 cup sour cream 

Hot cooked rice 

Chopped parsley 

Brown meat in hot butter in a 
large heavy skillet. Pour off any ex- 
cess liquid which might accumulate. 
Push meat 'to one side of pan and add 
onions; cook 5 minutes. Add tomato 
sauce, mushrooms with their liquid, 
salt, Worcestershire sauce, and pep- 
per. Cover pan and cook over low 
heat 1 hour or until meat is tender. 
Blend in sour cream and heat 
through; do not boil. Serve over hot 
rice and garnish with chopped pars- 
ley. 8 servings. THE END 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


MOARD'S DAIRY MAN 


Vegetable Platter 


Broiled Parmesan tomatoes and whole cauliflower with curry 
sauce are featured together on this special garden platter. 


{OARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Broiled Tenderloin Steak 


Broiled beef tenderloin steaks, topped with mushrooms 
browned in butter, make any meal a festive occasion. 


Special Beef Stroganoff 


A famous old specialty for a main dish is served on hot 
rice and accompanied with pimiento-garnished asparagus. 
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(97. Neat 


tern pieces, 
cents. 


545. Baby toys for baby hands. Eoch animal 
is just two pieces, plus ears and tail. Transfer 
pattern of 4 cuddle toys about 5x6 inches. 
Faces in easy stitchery. 


7239. Fun 
when they 


Use scraps to make him, the gayer, the better. 


Pattern for 


ond directions. 





547. Swunbonnet sisters make merry with house- 
work in these gay motifs for towels, cloths, or 
scorves. Transfer of 6 motifs about 6x7 inches. 
Perfect for gifts. Price 25 cents. 


5, 1958 


little dolly te place over toaster; 
her full skirt protects it and keeps it dust-free. 
Rickrack dress is joined with simple crochet. Pat- 
and directions. Price 25 


transfer, 


for kiddies to put pajomas awoy 


stuff them 





















Price 25 cents. 


inte Happy, the clown. 


clown pajome bag, cutting guides, a har thie 


7201. A teovely table 


cheted squares. 


Price 25 cents. (OW yy $) ih 


setting mode with cro- 
Tablecloth con be any size. 
Moke doilies and scarves, too. Directions for 
ll-inch square and easy-to-follow charts. Price 







» 


iN 
Hite i} 
ag OU YY 
lgeetneaty Viage 
TIALS HE KAAS A 











> centerpiece to fill 
ficial flowers. Use one dove or make oa pair. 
Crochet directions for 10-inch dove in heovy 
4-ply jiffy cotton. Storch stiffly. Price 25 
cents. 


808. Levely woodland scene of deer and 
fewn is done in simple stitchery. Transfer 
of picture 316x194 inches. Color chart and 
directions for lining of framing. Price 25 
cents. 


7372. This 


7358. Pattern-ful of potholders to make of 
colorful scraps; each gov. amusing, and sure 


to be a i} 





wooly puppy 
Twe ——— pieces form foundation; one 
ein 


943 


7272. Porty-pretty apron embroidered with old- 
fashioned girls in easy stitchery. Appliqued bon- 
nets form pockets. Transfer and directions for 
17-inch long apron. Price 25 cents. 


7063. Sleep in a bed of roses. Cross-stitch a 
bed set, scarf, or towels with these dainty 
rose motifs in two shades of a color. Transfer 
of one motif 64x21 inches; two 6':x13 inches. 
Price 25 cents. 


896. Thread a gift needle and moke sleepy boy 
fer your favorite tot. He has a sleepy sister in 
this pattern, too. Directions for two sock dolls 
ond pajomas. Price 25 cents. 





is easy to make. 


knitting worsted covers 
him. Step-by-step instructions. Price 25 cents. : 7277 





broidery transfer for 


cents. 





ond em- 
7 pothoiders. Price 25 





7277. Luxurious doily in lacy pineapple pal- 
tern. In Neo. 30 cotton it's a 24-inch square. 
Use to protect table or TV from nicks and 
scratches or join 4 squeres for a handsome 468- 
inch tablecloth. Price 25 cents. 


672. Crib cover decorated with baby’s pals 
from . Each animal is embroidered 
on @ separate block. Transfer of 9 motifs, each 
about 6x74, inches; directions for cover. Price 











adh .— 9s 25 cents. 
Pattern Nos. | Size | HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. NO PATTERNS Pattern Nos. | Size | HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. NO PATTERNS 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. —— Fort Atkinson, Wis. EXCHANGED 

















Gu —itteee Sellesne, 


NAME_ RFD. 





city. STATE 



































$—________for patterns. 


NAME. ————E 





CITY. STATE 
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9263. Mandarin chemise with big 
potch pockets and sew-easy tines. 
Printed pattern in misses’ sizes 10 te 
18. Size 16 takes 34% yerds 35-inch 
fobric. Price 35 cents. 


4813 Wemen levee cobbler aprons. 
They ore so handy te slip inte, so 
neet and comfortable. Printed pattern 
in half sizes 144% to 24%. Size 16% 
tokes 2 yords 35-inch fabric. Price 35 


cents. 


9213. Basic dress for any season. 
Make it casual or dressy by choice of 
fabric. Printed pottern in misses’ oan 
women's sizes 12 te 20; 40 te 46 
Size 18 tokes 5 yords 39-inch fabric. 
Price 35 conts 


9213 4813 


Doll's Wardrobe 


FOR DOLL 
14°—22" 
TAL 


9100. Moke the perfect Christmas gif? 
early. Wardrobe fer her fevorite dolly in- 
cludes jumper, biewse, porty dres, het, 
coot, pojomes, robe, petticoct, and panties. 
Printed pattern fer dolls 14,16,18,20,22 
inches toll, Price 35 conte 


4892. Neat helf-cicer with neat bodice 
lines ond slimming 6-gore skirt. Printed 
pottern in sizes 14% to 26%). Size 16% 
jokes 4% yords 35-inch fabric. Price 35 
conts. 


9225. Graceful shirtdress hes «smartly 
tucked bedice and slim skirt. Printed pat 
tern in holf sizes 144%) te 26%. Size 16% 
tokes 3% yords 39-inch fabric. Price 35 
conts. 


4892 
14-26% 


144-264 





7106. Any one of these dainty deliles 
mokes «@ perfect gift. Crochet directions for 
oll three round sqvuere, ecch 9% 
inches; evel 7¥%el3% in Ne. SO coffen. 
Price 25 conte 


i This is needle art 

mainly outline 

both pictures, each 10x12 
rections. Price 25 cents. 
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| 
Pattern Nos. Size | HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. 
e———————”~”~”:—~*«CR et Athinsem, Wiss. 


NO PATTERNS 
EXCHANGED 


$_______fer patterns. 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


HORTLY before her 90th birth- 

day, my mother suffered a dis- 
) abling stroke and it was nec- 
essary to close up her little home 
in southern Missouri and move her 
to my place by ambulance. In the 
course of sorting through old let- 
ters, papers, receipts, and so forth, 
I came across a tattered, yellowed- 
wvith-age cookbook that contained 
some rather unique recipes. 

It had been put out by a Chat- 
tanooga chest salve company which 
modestly claimed to benefit both 
man and beast when applied to any 
section of the anatomy or inhaled. 
The cookbook was a “collection of 
successful cooking recipes for sim- 
ple dishes in use by southern house- 
wives,” according to the cover. 
Here are a few of the recipes: 

Squirrel soup. Boil a squirrel till 
done and let it remain in the soup. 
Add % cup cornstarch dissolved in 
1 cup of sweet milk. Add 1 table- 
spoon butter; salt and pepper to 
taste. Boil 15 minutes; serve hot. 

Jack rabbit sausage. Prepare a 
jack rabbit as for cooking; cut the 
meat from bones and chop. Mix in 
plenty of bacon fat; salt, pepper, 
and sage to taste. Add a little onion 
and garlic if desired. Fry in a 
greased pan. 

Possum with dressing. Boil a pos- 
sum tender and 5 sweet potatoes. 
Mash potatoes; add an onion, 
chopped fine, salt, pepper, and 1 ta- 
blespoon butter. Fill possum with 
potatoes and place them all around. 
Bake in hot oven 25 minutes, using 
stock in potatoes where possum 
was boiled. 

Blackberry dumplings. Pour 1 
quart blackberries in a deep pan 
and add sugar enough to sweeten 
and a lump of butter the size of 
half an egg. Boil 2 minutes. Add a 
layer of thinly-rolled dough and boil 
till done and serve hot. 

Potato salad. Boil Irish potatoes 
in salted water till done. Fry 2 big 
onions in bacon gravy. Mash pota- 
toes; beat 4 eggs and stir into pota- 
toes. Put in onions; pepper to taste 
and cook 15 minutes. 

Sugar pies. Roll thin a piece of 
biscuit dough about the size of an 
ordinary biscuit. Lay a saucer over 
it and cut around the edges. Spread 
with butter; shake over it 2 tea- 
spoons sugar, sprinkle of cinnamon, 
and add a layer of any kind of 
cooked fruit you have on hand, if 
desired. Fold over; press edges to- 
gether and fry in hot lard or a 
mixture of lard and butter and 
serve hot. 

I think we'll all agree that these 
dishes sound good, though they’re 
pretty vague on amounts, prepara- 


housewives lived pretty much from 
the land, at that time of nearly 40 
years ago, according to the print 
date on the little booklet. Squirrels, 
rabbits, possums, sweet potatoes, 
blackberries . . . all to be taken 
from the land surrounding the 
homestead; a far cry from the shop- 
ping we do today at our super- 
markets, but a most satisfying way 
to live and feed a family. 

I don’t offer the recipes as any- 
thing but interesting bits from a 
long-gone past. However, some of 
them may be adaptable in case you 
want to experiment a bit. 


Dyed pofafoes must go... 


My recent protest against the 
custom of dying potatoes red struck 
a good response from readers all 
over the country, according to let- 
ters they have written, 


A reader from Indiana writes: 
“I read your article about dyed 
potatoes before our Grange group 
and again at our Woman's Club; 
Grange numbers 46 members and 
Woman's Club, 22. Both groups vot- 
ed to write you and join our voice 
to your protests. We do not like 
dyed potatoes; it spoils their use for 
cooking with the skins on and we 
can see no good reason why this 
is done, other than to cover up 
blemishes and bruises.” 

From Illinois: “I agree with you 
wholeheartedly in dislike of dyed 
potatoes. Do they do it because Red 
River Ohios are more popular and 
they think dying other kinds in- 
creases their value? I do not like 
them baked or boiled in their jack- 
ets or even mashed when dyed.” 

A Minnesota reader writes: “I 
am one housewife who wishes some- 
thing drastic could happen to the 
person who thought up the idea of 
dyeing potatoes. I have had some 
that stained the sink, towels, and 
my hands so badly that it took 
three days to remove the stains 
from hands and a strong soaking in 
bleach to take it out of the towels. 
This is a silly practice; why improve 
on Mother Nature? 

“I agree with you on hams, too 
I have not had a _ good, plain, 
smoked ham since we left the farm 
in 1950 and quit curing our own. 

“I like to parboil my hams 
slowly 2 hours; remove the skin 
while it’s still hot; score in checks; 
put whole cloves in each square; 
spread with horseradish mustard 
while still warm; then press on 
brown sugar thick enough to cover 
Then pour 2 cups of pineapple juice 
and \% bottle of ginger ale in pan 
over ham and bake until tender, 
about 2 hours, at 350 degrees, bast- 
ing often with the liquid. When 
almost done, garnish with pine- 
apple slices and maraschino cher- 
ries. 

“Ham prepared like this is deli- 
cious and good either hot or cold. 
But the pre-cooked hams have so 
much added to them and taken 
away from them that there would 
be no flavor there, after such a 
process.” 

I sadly agree. Mrs. Minnesota 
describes a baked ham that was a 
ham, but is now only a memory 
unless you are fortunate enough to 
have contact with some of the 
places still smoking and curing 
their own hams. 

I'm still casting about for the 
most effective place to register our 
protests against dyed potatoes and 
shall report results. 

Frozen peach jam. Colorado 
peaches are still on late markets or 
maybe you've a tree of late bearers 
from which you'd like to make up 
some uncooked jam. 

This stays fresh and tasty in the 
refrigerator for a few months and 
stores in the freezer for a year, ac- 
cording to our foods specialists. It’s 
specially delicious for ice cream 
topping and as cookie filling, as it 
keeps its color and flavor. 

To make 9 six-ounce glasses of 
uncooked peach jam, peel and crush 
enough peaches to measure $ stand- 
ard cups. Add 5 cups sugar; stir 
well and let stand 20 minutes. Dis- 
solve 1 package of powdered pectin 
in 1 cup water; bring to a boil and 
boil 1 minute. Add pectin mixture 
to crushed peaches and stir for 2 
minutes. Ladle into jelly glasses or 
freezer containers and let stand for 
a day or two. When jam is set, 
cover with thin layer melted paraf- 
fin and store. 
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CLEANERS 


”@ 3 Powerful Chain Re- 
duction Drive Medels. 


@ Strongest High- 


@ Costs No More 
Test Heat Treated — Gives more 
Gutter Choins All-Ways! 







SILO 
Unloaders 


@ Neon Sus- 
~ 


pended 
Design 

@ Avtomotic Leveling 
Device 

@ Open Bottom 
Thrower prevents 
clogging! 

@ 2 Augers for maximum capacity. 


Gree Catalog... 


on request. Detailed lit- 
erature explains superi- 
erity of all Farmway 


@ Easy to move 
from sile te silo 





Products——why you get more for 


your doller 
Write Dept 


The FARMWAY Co. 





MANAWA Wr 





w ous COMBINATION 
= OR COW WEANER 


Ra -- gvoranteed. Al 


[jose 


dealers of direct. Prepoid, 
75< each, 3 for $2. | 
EDMING MFG. CO 
Dept. HD Glen Flora, Wis. 








Use Your 
Telephone 


TO EARN EXTRA MONEY 
Sell HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 
to Neighboring Dairy Farmers 
WRITE TO 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


ae WHALE 
of a BUY... 














TRY--- 
CALVITA 


CALF FORMULA 


CALVITA goes farther . . . does more 

. to build bigger, healthier calves 
fast. Just one 25-Ib. bag makes 420 
Ibs. formula. High vitamin and aureo- 
mycin content prevents scours and 
colds . . . gives the start your calves 
need to increase the production level 
of your herd. You pocket the profit. 
Get your supply today. 


National Vitamin Products Co. 


3401 Hiawatha Avenwe « Minneapolis 6, Minn. 























Pros and cons of 


Joe W. Sicer 


roostless houses 


Chickens have perched on a 
created. But in recent years 
perches out of their chicken 


HE question of perches or no 

perches is not just a matter of 

making the hens happy. It is 
a question which involves some ba- 
sic problems that can definitely 
affect your net returns. 

If you are concerned about the 
matter — and a surprisingly large 
number of people seem to be — 
there are a number of factors which 
you should consider: 

1. The kind of chickens you keep. 

2. How lack of roosts will affect 
your management practices. 

3. The seasons of the year during 
which you use the house for layers. 

4. The construction of your house 
and equipment. 


Leghorns like to roost .. . 


In general, Leghorn-type chick- 
ens want to roost. If you don't give 
them perches, they will roost on the 
feeders, nests, or any ledge where 
they can get a foothold. Forced to 
stay on the floor, they often are in- 
clined to pile and climb on top of 
one another. Because of this natu- 
ral preference, it is usually wise to 
give them perches unless the birds 
are on slatted or wire floors. 

Some heavy breeds, on the other 
hand, especially broiler-type birds, 
are too lazy or too heavy to want 
to make the effort to jump up on a 
roost. Training them to roost is 
often a time-consuming and dis- 
heartening job. You think, “What's 
the use? They would rather stay on 
the floor anyway!” 

But without roosts, other prob- 
lems arise. 


Wet litter big problem . . . 


With no roosting racks (or drop- 
ping pits as some call them) all of 
the droppings go into the litter. The 
job of keeping the litter dry is in- 
creased. The litter often becomes 
packed and caked unless you have 
excellent ventilation conditions. 

Wet litter calls for stirring, the 
use of lime or superphosphate, and 
the addition of fresh litter. This 
means time and money that prob- 
ably could be saved if roosting 
racks were used. , 

In addition, wet litter means 
more dirty eggs. In addition, there 
seems to be a tendency for more 
floor eggs when the birds roost on 
the floor. 

Treating for lice is complicated 
when the birds do not take to the 
perches. It is no longer simply a 
matter of painting the perches with 
lindane to rid the flock of lice. In- 
stead, it is necessary to use a dust, 
such as malathion, in the litter and 
treat the entire floor, 

Should the house become infected 
with red mites when tthe birds are 
on the floor, you would have quite 
a problem on your hands because 
the mites probably will] be all over 
the house. With perches, mites are 
no problem if you paint the perches 
and their supports once a year with 
anthracene oil. 





roost ever since trees were 
some poultrymen have left 
houses. Are they needed? 


The idea of doing away with 
roosts began a number of years ago 
with those heavy breed owners who 
started chicks very early in the 
year. These pullets would come 
into production during the summer 
when litter condition is not a prob- 
lem, They would be “laid out” by 
December and would be sold to 
make room for another early brood 
of chicks. Wet litter had not had 
time to become serious. 

Today, breeding and more knowl- 
edge of feeding and management 
has made it possible to get profit- 
able production from meat-type 
birds over a longer period. This 
means that these birds are in the 
house during seasons when wet lit- 
ter can be a real problem. 

If your house is poorly insulated 
and ventilation has always been a 
worry, your troubles probably will 
be increased with the birds roost- 
ing on the floor. Birds grouped 
tightly together on the floor do not 
have the air circulation around 
them that is possible with birds up 
on roosts. They are closer to am- 
monia fumes, which may become 
a stress on the layers. 

Even with heavy breeds, there 
usually are some birds in the flock 
that will want to settle down on a 
perch somewhere. They can be a 
nuisance on feeders, waterers, or 
nests and may necessitate some 
costly changes or modifications of 
equipment to keep them off. 

Actually, even some of the most 
ardent advocates of floor roosting 
want to have enough low perches 
to handle about one-fourth to one- 
third of the flock. These perches 
satisfy those birds that want to 
roost high but, more important, 
they serve as an “escape” for the 
timid birds, affording ‘them a place 
where they can rest without con- 
stant threat of being pecked, 


Some advantages .. . 


Floor roosting does have some 
advantages, however. 

There is the saving of the cost 
of building roosting racks, if you 
are putting up a new house. There 
also is a saving in the cost of keep- 
ing existing roosts in repair. 

You eliminate the time-consum- 
ing job of scraping and scrubbing 
the roosts and racks during the an- 
nual house cleanup. 

The rats, which sometimes be- 
come quite bothersome in the ac- 
cumulated droppings under roosting 
racks, are at least forced to change 
their habits. 

You no longer have the often ex- 
asperating job of training pullets to 
take to the perches. Why is it that 
pullets may roost like veterans in 
the range houses, but seem to lose 
all of that instinct when moved to 
the laying house? 

Of course, with a roostless house 
you avoid that problem, but, to 
make it work you must have ex- 
cellent ventilation. 
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ONE INVESTMENT 


FOR THE 


M-C CHOPPER 


Bedding and 
Dry Feed Now! 


k * 
Ready for 
All Chopping, 
Mowing and 
Conditioning Jobs | 


Next Year! | 




































































Buy and start using the Model 60-G 
M-C Chopper right now. The M-C 
Chopper chops and loads in one op- 
eration stalks or straw for bedding 
and dry hay for winter feed, green 
feed or grass silage. Go out in your 
field and get those stalks now—they're 
free . . . and you get them easiest 
with the M-C. The M-C is ideal for hay 
conditioning — the stems are crimped 
ond the hay is left in a fluffy con- 
dition for quick field drying. 


The M-C Chopper does FOUR es- 
sential farm jobs: Hay Conditioning, 
Green Feeding, Stalk Shredding and 
Mowing. Fill in the coupon and get 
full information concerning the versa- 
tile M-C Chopper. 








Learn cbhout the proven M-C con- 
tinvous flow grain dryer, too. No 
waiting for “batches.” Just put wet 
grain in the top—dry, cool grain out 
the bottom. Mail the coupon today te 


MATHEWS COMPANY 











the Modei 


me free information about 
CHOPPER—the one chopper that 
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airy plant 
fieldman’s job... 


. . « includes soliciting patrons, planning 
milk houses and barns, and giving advice 
on problems of sanitation and production. 


by Robert Peacock 


A, HERE comes that troublemaker,” 

called out a little girl as I drew near the 

house of a farmer-patron. An embar- 
rassed mother came to the door to apologize 
and to ask, “What's the trouble now?” 

I've thought about this scene quite a bit. 
What does a dairy plant fieldman do? Are we 
such unsavory characters? 

Our duties are many and sometimes diffi- 
cult. They are not always clearly defined. We 
trod a tightrope between farmer-patron, milk 
inspector, milk hauler, and the milk plant that 
pays our salary. We must endeavor to satisfy 
each one. Some might think this is an impos- 

ible job. However, it is one that must be done 
if the dairy industry is to run smoothly and 
produce quality products. 

A fieldman’s job is to get an adequate sup- 
ply of high-quality milk produced and deliv- 
ered to the consumer with such flavor that he 
will want to buy more milk and remain a cus- 
tomer. By producing a better product, we hope 
to increase sales. We must be ever quality 
conscious and yet not offend producers so they 
rebel against us and our ideas. 

We solicit patrons, plan milk houses and 
barns, help on sanitation problems, fix prem- 
ises to meet health inspection standards, han- 
dle test and weight complaints, and advise 
farmers on the latest and best methods of han- 
dling and producing quality milk. 


Qualifications ... 

How can you prepare yourself for this work? 
Surely, you will need a farm background and 
some technical training (not mandatory). You 
must like people and be able to get along with 
them. You must be a patient teacher and sales- 
man. You must be honest and possess a good 
sense of humor. Also, you will need practical 
experience to do a good job of field work. 

I grew up on a 100-acre dairy farm in north- 
ern Illinois and went to a rural, one-room 
school. I attended a community high school 
and majored in agriculture. At the age of 18, 
I enrolled at the University of Wisconsin to 
play football and worked my way through col- 
lege, graduating with a Bachelor of Science de- 
gree in Agriculture and Education. 

For two years before enlisting in the Navy, 
I taught vocational agriculture and coached 


The author is plant fieldman, Deerfield Creamery, 
Deerfield, Wisconsin. 
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THE AUTHOR pointing out proper steps in cleaning and sanitizing 
milking equipment. Farmer’s wife usually handles this particular job. 


athletics. While in the Navy, I worked as a 
Sonar Instructor, teaching enlisted personnel 
and officers how to detect and search out sub- 
marines. At the close of the war, I was a sig- 
nal officer on a cruiser in the South Pacific. 
After receiving my discharge, I returned to 
teaching vocational agriculture at two small 
high schools in Wisconsin. Since this split ar- 
rangement did not work out very well and the 
salary was low, I hired out to the Deerfield 
Creamery Company as a fieldman in 1947. 


Listen to troubles .. . 


My education in field work began on the job. 
Practical experience makes or breaks a field- 
man. Everyone is not cut out for this type of 
work; it takes an even temperament and the 
ability to be a good listener to other people’s 
troubles. Then, you have to be in a position to 
come up with the answers that will help them. 

There is no set pattern to field work. Only 
recently have fieldmen organized to help pro- 
mote and get recognition for their work. We 
believe the work we are doing is very impor- 
tant. The job we do with patrons, haulers, milk 
inspectors, and plant managers often deter- 
mines the success or failure of the milk plants. 

Generally, hours on the job are from 8 in the 
morning until 5 at night. However, I have seen 
the time when I was on a farm at 6 in the 
morning taking milk samples or answering the 
call of some patron in trouble. Also, milk 
houses and barns have been planned at 10 in 
the evening. You never are really off the job 
while in your local community. Even when 
out for an evening’s entertainment, you meet 
patron friends and before you realize it, be- 
cause you live your job, you are working. 

There is a great deal of traveling done in a 
fairly small area. I cover about 150 miles a 
day in an area 50 miles wide and 40 miles long. 
Over the past months, I have averaged over 
3,000 miles per month while servicing and car- 
ing for about 250 Grade A Chicago market 
patrons, 40 of which are on a special Golden 
Guernsey market. 


Work with people ... 


I like this work. It brings me into contact 
with many people in different walks of life. 
Specifically, it involves: 

1. Arranging for financing of bulk coolers 
with bankers, 


2. Working with insurance salesmen on 
dairy group insurance. 

3. Planning ditches and dry wells with ditch 
diggers. 

4. Planning and locating wells with well 
drillers. 

5. Working with state health inspectors. 

6. Teaching and supervising milk haulers. 

7. Meeting with dairy detergent manufac- 
turing people. 

8. Dealing with many farmers and all their 
problems. 

There are a lot of fine people in the milk 
industry. This makes the job interesting and 
challenging, despite some of the unpleasant- 
ness we run into. 


Teach, sell, and help ... 


A good fieldman must be cooperative. Field- 
men often are called inspectors. We are in- 
spectors, but our occupation goes much farth- 
er and calls for more than mere inspection. We 
must teach, sell, and help our producers in all 
ways to produce high-quality milk. 

Thus, this “troublemaker” goes about his 
day’s work solving many and varied problems. 
Very often he is dealing with disease in the 
herd, faulty equipment, poor management and 
methods, fixing a farm to pass inspection; 
always working to help the farmer. 

Instead of calling him a troublemaker, let’s 
say this “sparkplug” of the dairy industry is 
becoming a more important man in every dairy 
community. Jobs in this field pay well for the 
man who can do the job. Salaries range from 
$3,600 to $6,000, with car furnished for regular 
fieldmen. Some plants have pension plans, 
health and accident insurance, and expenses 
paid. Of course, supervisory fieldmen get a 
higher salary. 

Since this is a necessary job in the milk in- 
dustry, your job is as secure as you wish to 
make it. 

As I mentioned before, to get into this work, 
you should have a farm background. A college 
course in agriculture would be a great help. 
Practical experience gained by working in a 
dairy plant or at any job where you must deal 
with farmers will help you, too. 

A dairy plant fieldman’s job is not an easy 
one, but it can be enjoyable and rewarding. 
You can make lots of friends, if the job is cor- 
rectly done. THE END 
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N OVABLE hay racks, designed 

and built by Rollin Schrock, 
La Grange County, Indiana, can be 
used for feeding either chopped or 
baled hay. For feeding baled hay, 
the racks are used near the bale 
stack and moved up as the hay sup- 
ply is eaten. For feeding chopped 
hay, they are used as self-feeders, 
being moved up as the cows eat into 
the hay. 

Schrock uses the racks pictured, 
in a 104- by 52-foot pole-type barn. 
South half is loafing space with 
a milking parlor in one corner. In 
the center is a 26- by 54-foot, floor- 
to-roof hay-storage area. On one 
side of this is space for feeding 
hay to young heifers and calves. 
The milking herd eats from the 
other side 

In the picture, 3 of the 14- foot- 
long racks, wired together to form 
a long manger, are used for feed- 
ing round bales. These racks were 
made of 2 x 6’s. On the side where 
the cows eat, the bottom is solid 
for 2 feet above the ground, so the 
cows can't work manure under it. 
Above is an open space 18 inches 
wide, through which the cows eat, 
with a 6-inch board above. The 
rack is 48 inches high. The bot- 
tom is 43 inches wide with side 
braces. 

For feeding 
Schrock built 


heifers and calves, 
similar racks using 















2 x 4’s instead of 2 x 6's. They 
are only 12 feet long, so they are 
lighter and easier to move. 

Boards, forming the space through 
which the cows eat, are adjustable 
up and down so the racks can be 
used for calves, heifers, or mature 
cows. 

These racks are simple to build 
and can be used under a variety 
of feeding conditions. By making 
them in short sections, they can 
be moved easily 
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Another all-breed champion 


A registered Brown Swiss cow 
has completed a record that is 
high for all breeds. Ivetta, owned 
and tested by White Cloud Farm, 
Princeton, N. J., produced 26,404 
pounds milk, 1,176 pounds fat in 
365 days on 3x. 





This is high for all junior 3- 
year-olds regardless of breeds. The 
new champion, classified Excellent, 
was bred by Wm. Naffziger, Pekin, 
Ill, and purchased by White Cloud 
Farm in the 1956 Illinois State 
Sale. 














































POL dehorns calves 
safely and painlessly 


— or your money bach 


POL leaves no seeping wounds. Simply 
clip hair around horn buttons and 
brush on POL...usually between the 
3rd and 10th day after birth. Works 
every time. 

POL dries quickly ... forms a tough, 
waterproof film which adheres tightly 
around horn buttons, The film won’t 
rub off or peel off... doesn’t extract 
fluid from tissues or cause oozing. 

Used according to directions, POL 
is safe for calf and mother. . 
there’s no danger of injuring either. 
Get POL now to have on hand at calv- 
ing time .. . costs about a dime a calf. 
POL does the job — or your money 
back. 


HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
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HERCULES UNIT 
Applied in 
ond: 


F.0.8. NEWPORT, KY. 
« Meavy Brass Tag 
+ Bright Finish Twist- 





ue 
2% ed Link Welded Chain 
Plier- + Extra Heavy ‘S' Hook 
$1.00 Fastener 
each Free Catalog listing com- 
plete line. Plastic and aluminum markers. Plain 
and colored Cattle Ear Tags. Livestock supplies. 
Est. NATIONAL BAND A TAG CO. Eat. 
1902 P.O. Box 6-254 New Ky. 190 











EASIER 
FASTER 
BETTER! 


KESTER SOLDER 


FREE: “Soldering Simplified” 
16-page booklet — Send for 
your copy today. 

KESTER SOLDER COMPANY 


4227 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 39, I1!., U.S.A. 





For Generel 
Soldering 














If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Hoard’s Dairyman — Ask Him Why! 

















Here’s what Everett Cox, Supervisor 


Testing Association, Calit., says: 
“The Kings County DHIA Testing 


or mail coupon: 


ee ee ee ——see eee ee 








of Testing, Kings County DHIA 


Association now uses 12 MILK-O-METERS 
for testing and as a result have added 
over 1800 cows to the 4200 previously 
on test, 5 dairymen have converted to 
pipelines, and the overall production has 
increased. In eight months of constant 
usage our maintenance has cost about $20.” 


See Your Milking Machine Dealer, 





NOW 
AVAILABLE 


through your 
dealer... 
10% down, 
balance 


18 months 





MILK-O-METER 


@ Saves time, labor, money. 


Eliminates weigh cans and 
jugs. 


Provides better herd records, 
improves feed control. 


@ Approved for DHIA and Jer- 
sey, Guernsey, Shorthorn, 
Ayrshire, Brown Swiss and 
Holstein HIR testing. 


TECHNICAL INDUSTRIES 


2711 S.W. 2nd AVENUE 
FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 
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QPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES page = 
SHEPHERDS, COLLIES. Outstanding Heelers, 
FLORIDA offers immediate openings for quali- Watch Dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, F lana. 








fied Herdsmen, milkers, and feedmen. Top gan, Hlinois 2 

pay and benefits with Florida's large, Mod- 

Where Buyer and Seller Meet ern dairies. Write giving qualifications, age, 

marital status references etc PUTNAM SWINE 

COUNTY DAIRY ASSOCIATION, Box 505, 

The rate for advertising im thie department ie 30 cents per word per insertion, except for ‘help Palatka. Florida FOR SALE, 30-40-50 | x ve == 

wanted’ and ‘position wanted’’ advertising which is omy 20 cents per word per insertion. Count RELIABLE MILKER or calf feeder for Brown pigs sold by the poun Agee A 

address J. W. Foley, Route 13, Green Bay, Minnesota,’’ is considered as eight words. Sling Swiss herd in southeast lows. Pit parlor vese Veterinary inapected. CLARENCE A( 
advertisements must be signed: “BOX 2, cere Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin’ and HIR testing mostly mechanica feeding Middleton, Wis., Phone Terrace 6-3451 

count as 8 additional words Count each initial or group of figures as a word. SEND CASH OR Staten heme end extees Starting salary eton, a 
tiaees weve [<r X, conn aL weeks ahead of date of issue. NEW ADVER- eee 4 “ ye 1 —_ HH 
nt N end order ’ A . - eg : , . 
Wisconsin Different rate for Livestock Display sévertisine ee a — Give full details in first letter Ww rite BOX SEEDS AND PLANTS 
137, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkin- 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES WANTED! Youne marricd man with dairy | “ATPRED HUSEMAN. Lowell 54 
yackground for . m position on 
M 


ARTIFICIAL bree guipment. Largest, most 1006 meses to st t 
bn sa ee. Son GROCERY susiness tor sale. Well established ! cow Gu m Southaven. Sue 


nplete ©. Write for tree catalog. NASOO med r a. . o~- we have milkin experience, knowledge ot 
kinson. | Wisco + couple. ite M. OH “SPANGENBERG, artificial breed! ng and apa anish helpful but RABBITS 
MASTITIS TESTERS. Send ior free s on mal . not necessary. PRICE-BLACK FARMS, Ar- 
AIRY EQUIPMENT COMPANY ' OR es 18-2 RAISE ANGORA, New Zealand 
WR ny ay ? MAN WITH SUFFICIENT HELP to operate meeth plan. Plenty markets 
HORN ne, Be , FARMS FOR SALE small dairy. No field work. Wages $500 to WHITE'S RABBITRY, D?laware 
; , — , S56 monthly State fu particulars, re 
VIRGINIA livestock, dairy farms and count | gion, etc. first letter, BOX 138, care Hoard’ . 
estates, P.M. BROWNING, Realtor, John id Dairyman, F thinson, Wisconsin POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS 
Virginia. 7-° HEROSMAN fo fe ni est Holstein farm 
experienced i feeding peding, cattle care ROCKS, HAMPSHIRES, LEGHORNS 
grass dairy and general urpose farms. Mod and 5s t clean habits whites, $7.99; Pullets, $16.99 Hea 
erate winters si2s to $200 per acre. BIL and ambitior t od need reply Tableuse $5.99 Surt 
LINGTON & COMPANY, Franklin, Tenn. 11-* Preference given on as mn with one HATCHERY Clintor 
GOOD SOUND WISCONSIN farms. Farm Service employer at least a » full partic 


Agency, BERT PFISTER, Mt. Horeb, W lars and references in first letter. BOX OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


15-* 13€ eare Hoard Dairymar } Atkir 









































Hitt Associate, Culpeper, 
CENTRAL TENNESSEE high phosphate blue 


Mis 








VIRGINIA DAIRY AND CATTLE farms priced son, Wisconsir 

r detaile write: JOEL M. COCH DAIRYMAN to } th dairy and field work — BIG NEW ba esa es , 
r nd ipeline ing } . suse 
- ——, rift jewe 


. Sor 
R AN ealtor 414 East Jefferson . o ‘ par 
Chariott e, Virginia ighway near to “ 

‘ 762 ACRES. aK actes r <lerT t : ve pont Send qua i tior to eee ee is etc _ 4 — - 
- ~ : ! y bart silo and al! necessary buildin MUNTON Route 7 1 ime aa 

IMPLEMENT SA : aoe 262 acres, go ‘ iriveway dairy b WORKING HERDSMAN ” : 


STAINLESS STEEL 
I 


. . 


og pens, etc. New all steel | stein herd 


acres pasture adjoining Milking 4 
snit or divide, terms 10 head 
and most modern and thoroughly experienced f 
farm west of Madison management and capable im AGENTS WANTED 
LARGEST piete f tle marker rade ey 1400 acre improved, - sponsibilities for maintainir it mM 
a. . t est bi o and grain farm in one assist owner in farm operation Reterences SELL FOG-AIRE W 
. . I et ond in Wisconsin in this blue must stand rid investigation Pay com - oe 08.96 
FREE rated price lis rid inest cattl grass area. Phone 3091. GEORGE W. WALK mensurate with ability. BOX 142. care Gua n n. Earn 8° 
re 8 ther sur es ER. Platteville, Wisconsin 16-3 Hoard’s Dairyman Fort Atkinson Wiscon- an — _ a ar . 
toda MAC-RA ¢ OMPANY 700 ACRES level Coasta! Plains soil. Modern dairy sir } Bes 
Ht, Sa I r ( .* farm. Outstanding herd 120 cows, new milking WANTED, Single man to hels mn dairy barn 
250 gallon milk contract. 2 modern resi perating pipeline milker. Must be sober MISCELLANEOUS 


had experience with Milking 
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DAISY CATTLE MARKERS, i brass t pe r 
jences, adequate improvements and farm ma and have 





: GOLDEN ARR , Dept chinery. Improved pastures, silage, grain and Machines. Room and board furnished. Ap- PAINT, FACTORY prices $2 sllon for 
‘ ~ . hay for winter. Priced to sell. Liberal terms ply RIFFLE RIDGE FARMS, Aldie, Vir- $5.95 reta alue \ SNOW 


; — + rT E _ EMORE, 1103 Third Ave., ginia 18-2 w >AIN lent D. 1 
wa NvLon NO patnt ' ' Ge 16-3 | EXPERIENCED TECHNICIAN for Vermont or | pow FeeD wry Dep * 
: LARGE ‘SELECTION of Southwestern Wisconsin New Hampshire. Vermont area breeding 3300 and catch thousands Par 
. r without personal. Fall or spring first services and the New Hampshire area VAIL, LaGrange nd 
| ice WM McSHERRY Mt Horeb. breeding 1800, each having «s much larger DAIRYMEN—U 
DAIRY EQUIPMENT isconsin. Smith & Johanning Inc 16-4 potential. Write American Breeders Service, white or eras 
BEAUTIFUL Blackbelt Farms All sizes BOX 140, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- paint a 
ae aE ait WINSLETT REALTY COMPANY, Marion, kinson, Wisconsin they are we 
ape MALCOLM GI earned x. Route Sichotne 16-spl FARMER TO CARE FOR high producing Reg- oak ateneted 
I : ; 157 ACRE—7 rooms, bath. 20 tie barn. Want istered herd Able to take care of records See Lenko’s 
FOR SALE 2 I t er. need farn Coastal! Virginia, South Carolina, and farm 180 acres. Modern equipment and equipment wib 
I : Georgia, J. GILBERT, Hurley, New York four room apartment. BOX 139, care Howrd's LENKO. INt 
GEORGIA, Vacation Land of Presidents, 1089 Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
WORKING HEROSMAN, must have own help 


acres, old plantation, modern improvements as aan dee ene eae eeeeek ae eee DAIRY CATTLE 


milking parlor, sacrifice at $75 per acre 
FARM EQUIPMENT CARL P. SAVAGE, JR. Montezuma, Georgia 80 to 90 milking. Also care for and feed 
OKLAHOMA, northeastern, 1,035 acre live- about 60 head young stock and 3 bulls. Lo- SELECT DAIRY CATTLE for «a 
BARN EQUIPMENT, : t miort stalls, stock, or dairy and grain modern improved cated southwest United States No field BOB CURLEY, Box 1461, West 
. . > wo $100 acre, qualified buyer 29% down. Other work, mild winters. Cows are kept outdoors Florida. Telephone Overland 31592 
rante¢ rm shipme STANDARD selected improved farms to show you. 4 summer and winter, day and night. GROES- CHOICE SELECTION of Ii 
UIPMENT ept Bel Air STATE LAND COMPANY, Box 885, Miami, SEL DAIRY, CLINT, Texas heifers. Bangs and T.B 
Ma P 3-° Oklahoma DAIRYMAN, as assistant, to do field work BRICHER AND SON, 8t. Charlie 
Buy agg et PARTS lirect at dealer's dis REGISTERED GUERNSEY FARM, 240 acres as0, OD O-cow grassland farm near Flint, 
as ilarges nbination stock about 200 under plow large modern barn Michigan Loose sing, modern house KEATING BROTHERS FARM 
and Free 1958 fu basement, barn cleaner, hay dryer, new sixty hour work vacation with pay tion fresh and springing selected « 
ENTRAL TRACTOR PARTS COM steel equipment, large new heifer barn, 3 Only necessary done » Sunday ers, strictly quality. Dairymen 
u ' lowa l-as cement silos. Beautiful modern solid brick Starting wage $275 per mnt ’ raises to der will save you time and 
5 bedroom home, garage attached, full base — at end of year te qu A oye ee write Fort Atkinson, Wis 
ment full bath, of] furnace, 80 head of "lease no phone rr calls withou JOre 5.5 
HAY AND BEDDING mg = ge ge IR a letter first. GEORGE BURROUGHS, 1422 | gJowen 5500S. oa 
chinery. including 3 tractors near Marsh West Cook Road, Grand Blanc, Michigan farmer for forty years Large 
GRADED DAIRY ALFALFA, ver ther top field on concrete highway. $315 per acre choice Holstein cows and first ca 
gra Quality, weights sranteed. ART includes farm cattle, machinery, all feed. fresh and close springers, serv 
en as ARI HAY CO., Upper ndusky, O. 16-* Down payment $30,000 balance on milk POSITIONS WANTED and Bang's tested + carload or 
RU HED ALFALFA, first nd second cutting check basis. — 479 acres, 40x100 basement lots. KENYON SROTHERS co I D 
New York and ch o. JOSEPH DRIS barn, steel equipment, 12x40 silo, 12x38 ma- FARM MANAGER, married, eee Zones. cous nois. Phone SHerwood 1-1818 . 19- 
COLL, M y , n 5-4242 16-3 chine shed, 60x30 hog house, 33x34 chicken 0, degree Dairy Science Rutgers University, HIGH QUALITY Holstein and Guernsey Spri ae 
CONDITIONED ALFALFA, first and second coop. 6 room modern house, full bath, total Graham School graduate. Renting present ers, yearlings, bred heifers and cal Wr 
g. stored inside, BERT EDMONDS, New price $17,650, $10,000 down, balance on con- forme 7 penne, labor Cuenenet  cenigiates cali for prices to J. W. and BILL GEt ik. 
\ W tract, write for free catalog. Over 75 farms case Desires position with top herd — KINK, Baldwin, Wisconsin. Telephone 
in Central Wisconsin Dairyland to choose tered Holsteins in Northeastern or East or 21F31. 7 
from. JOHNSON REALTY. Route #2, Central states. Extensive knowledge of feed- MOLSTEIN cows and heifers with SPE. a 
SILOS Marshfield, Wisconsin. Telephone a | ing, records, growing, showing and fitting; type and size from our foundation Wisconsin 
1304 18-* soils, crops, management of large operation herds. Artificial breeding, calfhood vaccinated, 


ROTO-FEEDER Lazy rotating silage CENTRAL WISCONSIN Dairy farms: 200 acres BOX 147, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- Bang’s and T.B. tested. PIPER BROS., Wa- 
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m pact modern home, 3 silos, 2 barns, barn cleaner, winson, Wisconsin , ; tertown, Wisconsin. Telephone 217( 6-* 
ackage ro cattie machinery, crops 190 acres open 5 Sa fees: a gee Ay HOLSTEINS—Large selection of © springers 
ts, ;.. “ miles from Marshfield, $37,800 with $12,000 Available after October 15. BOX 145 ease and fresh cows and heifers TB and Bang's 
wag ga down, 4%% interest. Three 120 acre farms Hoard Detsymen. Bert Atkinson Wiesensia tested. STANLEY BU RNIDGE & SON Grand 
FORAGEMASTER Liberal cash . near Loyal, complete with machinery, cattle, EXPERIENCED SINGLE “MAN desires work on Hotel for Dairy Cattle,”"" Elgin, is. (Hotel 

oe east - Write for is oe, Mele, Sees Sen Tee SS er dairy farm Prefer Southern or Western accommodations) Established 1918 Also 


ROWE INC 2 Vandalia 00C Many others to choose from. Send for 7 ; ood selection at Claremore, Okla. branct 
Minnesote free list, STEVENS AGENCY, Route 53, ates. BOK 246, case Mensd’s Deiryman, H ieee SOR ee 


. : Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. Phone Claremore 11¢ 1-24 
reen SILAGE (MECHANICALLY with P Marshfield, Wisconsin. Phone Spencer = EXPERIENCED MILKER, single, age 30, LARGE SELECTION: Quality fresh and epring 
j ger ler. With this : . wants job on modern dai BOX 143, care er northern Holstein heifers. Also local Jerseys 

te from 8 to 15 DODGE counry: 96 fertile scres; brick heme Hoard's Dairyman, Fort Ribteen, Wisconsin. Individual slips furnished. G. H. (Buddy 
way. Hard plus farm buildings; excellent location; 84- | wagmigp MAN, 30, secks suitable manager's MELTON. Sulphur Springs, Texas. Telephone 
Guaranteed yoims ay ae new school, 1 block; position on modern dairy farm. Lifelong ex- TUxedo 5-5283 16-* 
Plastic silo GATZKE. a a — "3 perience in dairy line, stock and crops. = — ave jairy cows and hei- 

(sood dealer ey . : , * Have two sons aged 7 and 6. References, ers direct from the farmers where quality 
enloaders lett gg lege om ee pov mg Write BOX 141 eare Hoard’s Dairyman, prevails. GEORGE E. SWANSON, Rice Lake, 

- ag Ses oF & Write P & 3267 bargains. W ride lar est: 58 ; “ — Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin Wisconsin. Phone 944-R 5-17 
SALES COMPAN I i4-* esevies STROUT REAI TY IP Ss om. HEROSMAN—I16 years last position with out- RECISTERED—Guernsey calves. K. V. FARM, 
born, Ohicago 3 rr a * "18-2 standing ame: Holsteins or ~ preferred. euv veun quaLity ; ioe — 4 
, . Graham raduate Artifici Inseminator, dairy cows, heifers direct 
AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS "“Gounte bee yy Ae A Se former ae tester. Available November 1. from farmers. Vaccinated, T.B. tested. LEON 
Two good homes with modern conligaienten BOX 144, are Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort ARD ANDERSON, Berron, Wisconsin, Tele 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Term soon. Write 2 & well eant i teen. Seo? : . Atkinson, Wisconsin. Phone Lenox 7-5056 13-12 
g¢. MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOO! comin nite 2 " medhind ao me ho on WORKING HERDSMAN or farm manager. Pre- QUALITY HOLSTEIN and Guernsey epringers 

IM. Kansas City, Missour 12-* house and hog house, grade A Te mens fer California or neighboring states, BOX bred heifers, yearlings. Call or write for prices 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING, terms, soon. Free Other good buildings, all peiated white. On 135, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, FRED HANDLEY, Evergreen Dairy Farm, 
REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason blacktopped highwa school bu nu d Wisconsin. Monroe, Wash. Phohe Pyramid 4.2386 i 
3." . “a , a = FOR YOUR DAIRY CATTLE needs see LINK 
iz ; telephone line Offered for less than re BROTHERS, INC Minong, Wisconsin 3 We 


placement cost of buildings. §100 per acre, DOGS ave ome of Wisconsin's larwect order buyers 


) ! ‘ ah o Om o . 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES Se koe en ee Holstein ‘and Guernsey heifers our specialty 
TITLE COMPANY, Land Specialists Since REGISTERED COLLIE Puppies, Sables, tri- Always a large number on hand 9. 
GUARANTEED MARKET: Farn ready cash 1874, St. Croix Falls, Wisconsin colors. Champion sired. Outstanding cattle- DAIRY CATTLE SALES, every Thursday, April 
nising Y ' s! Backyard, garage, : dogs. breeding stock. CLIFFHAVEN, Prairie through October. Top springer cows and hei! 
We buy yor rop; Exciting details du Chien, Wisconsin ers. 400 to 600 head every sale. MATTES 
OAKHAVEN.24, Cedar H Tex 15-* HELP WANTED GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups. LIVESTOCK MARKET, Thorp, Wis. 7° 
MAKE MONEY WRITING SHORT PARA- Healthy and strong. Guaranteed heelers. Year's | CANADIAN Registered Holsteins. Young vacci- 
GRAPHS! No tedious study. I tell you what to EXPERIENCED WORKING Herdsman for 40 reg- trial. Choice of sex. Spayed females a spe- nated cows and heifers. Buy direct from the 
wr where and how to sell; and supply list of istered Holstein cows—Northern Illinois, Must cialty. Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN. farms. Elgin County Holstein Breeders Club. 
re buying trom beginners Many small be sober, reliable. Accommodations for single NEL FARM. Ackley, lows. 18-* Telephone Talbotville, Ontario 6-R-12. DON 
checks add up quickly. Write to sell, right or married man available. BOX 124, care SPORTSMEN: World's largest kennels offers 500 SHORE, R.R. #6, St. Thomas, Ontario, 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 16-3 Bird Dogs, Straight Cooners, Combination Canada. 8-spi 
Dept. C-144-V, 7464 Clark, Chicago 26. 15-4 MARRIED MAN — 260 acre grade A dairy Hounds, Beagle Hounds, Rabbit Hounds, 
WANTEDO—Manager, Cheese Factory, with capi and grain farm. Fifty-fifty basis. References. Small Squirrel Dogs, Fox cnd Deer Hounds. MORE SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


tal, FRIEND CHAMBER OF OOMMERCE WILLIAM KNODELL, 111 W. Douglas, Catalogue free. SMOKEY MOUNTAIN KEN- 
wrieed Nebraska. 18-2 Fairfield, Dlincis, Phone 5467. 18-2 NELS, Cleveland, Tennessee. 13-* ON NEXT PAGE 
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ABS 


BRINGS YOU 
HERDS LIKE THIS 





Taylor Herd in Wisconsin. Last 2 years DHIA 
Herd Average 29 cows—13,588 lbs. M., 3.97 %; 529 lbs. B.F. 


FOR GREATER DAIRY INCOME 


American Breeders Service Frozen Semen, artificial insemination 
service for the Dairy Industry, brings you these benefits: 
More cows settled on first service 


M Choice of bulls 
Wider choice of breeds and breeding programs 
Fewer sires, therefore, the “best of the best’’ 


 High-Index Proved Sires used exclusively* 
*Every ABS Sire has Proved his ability to pass on to the sary of 
his mi ping dougitone higher production and desirable type . . . this 
means hig income for you. 
FOR YOUR NEXT SPRING’S CALVES 
MAINTAIN HERD SCHEDULE IMPROVE HERD QUALITY 
For these benefits, write or call your local ABS Repre- 
sentative or write ABS at the Chicago address below 
for information. 
Write for the FREE bulletin, “How American 
Breeders Service Can Improve Your Herd” 


BETTER BREEDIN MEANS BETTER HERI 


L=] AMERICAN BREEDERS SERVICE 
325 N. WELLS ST, CHICAGO 10, ILL 


HER 














SHOW WINDOW OF 
THE DAIRY WORLD 


xk 


5 NATIONAL BREED SHOWS 


Over 2,000 of the nation’s finest dairy cattle 


America’s Greatest Farm Machinery Exposition 


NATION'S MOST COMPLETE DISPLAY OF 
MODERN DAIRY FARM EQUIPMENT 


Enjoyable Entertainment in the 8,000-seat 
All-Weather Hippodrome at 2:30 and 7:00 p.m. 
THE MILLS BROTHERS NICK TODD 
THE MARINERS GUY MITCHELL 
& POPEYE 


Stay at least two days. For FREE information on housing, 
write: Housing Bureav, Chamber of Commerce, Waterloo, lowa. 


t. 27 — Oct. 


Waterloo 
lowa 














Special Opportunities 


DAIRY CATTLE 


REGISTERED Holstein calves. D. L. CAVEY, 








Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 11-* 
TOP SPRINGING Holstein heifers, 1150 Ibs. and 
up. Open Holstein heifers 700 Ibs and up 


400 to 600 Ib. Holstein and Guernsey en 


if available. DR. HARRY T. LARSON, Ro 
2, Ashland, Wisconsin 17 : 
1 HAVE MOST al! breeds choice dairy cows and 
heifers, tresh and springers. Mountain grown 
are best Will deliver A. L. KELTNER 
Greeley, Colorado 17-* 
CONTRACT for your replacement helfers Quality, 
uniformity, breeding dates, and prices assured 
6-12 months in advance. Wisconsin's best 
yearlings, developed in Ohio for southern dairy 
men. Send for details. SECURITY HOLSTELN 
HEIFERS, Willow Wind Farm, Continental 
Ohio 17-4 


REGISTERED WHOLSTEIN, AYRSHIRE cows 


and heifers, accredited, vaccinated PEARSON 
BROTHERS, Avonsyde Farms, Waterdown 
Ontario, Canada 2-sp! 
REGISTERED Holstein cows. heifers. Certified, 
Accredited. PAUL VAN CLEVE, Littlestown, 
2-* 


Pennsylvania 
ATTENTION DAIRYMEN and cattle dealers. We 
can furnish you Holstein heifers to freshen this 
fall. Cows of all breeds. Let us know your needs 
We can supply them BOTTEMA FARMS 
Bridgeport, Indiana, Plainfield 8266. 20-* 
CHOICE HOLSTEIN cows and heifers, all ages 
Vaccinated. T.B. free. Fieldman available, or 
will fill orders as directed. Whitewater Dairy 
Association. DEAN HARNDEN, Whitewater 
Wisconsin. Phone Palmyra 558 1-* 
300 MOLSTEIN cows and heifers to select from 
Fresh, close up, and in all stages. You won't 
find as many good bagged and quality cattle 
on hand anywhere. See for yourself. Buy a 
load of top cattle and be om your way within 
minutes. HARRY BIRGER DAIRY CATTLE 
COMPANY, Rosemount, Minnesota Phone 
Ga. 35-4521. 9-13 
LARGE SELECTION quality fresh and springer 
Northern oan cows and heifers. R. K. MIL- 
LER, Rt. 1, Guthrie, Okla. Ph: Bu2-3435. 12-* 
FOR HIGH PRODUCING Wisconsin dairy hei! 


ers and cows write SKY ACRES, Wausau, 
Wisconsin, 17-4 
HOLSTEINS, all ages. TB and Bangs tested 
calfhood vaccinated. Write or call GEORGE 
PIPER, Watertown, Wisconsin. 18-8; 
HOLSTEINS—Choice Minnesota and Wisconsin 
tested heifers at lowest prices. ED HOWEY 
CATTLE COMPANY, South St. Paul, Min 
nesota 18-5 
EIGHT REGISTERED Brown Swiss females 
three cows, three two years, two yearlings 
Pedigrees on request. Also twelve grade 
Swiss, eight cows, four heifers. Not shown 
Fridays and Saturdays H FRANKLIN 
Northome, Minnesota 18-2 





DAIRY CATTLE WANTED 


WANTED 25 900#-1000% Holstein heifers due 
in 4 to 8 weeks. Must be calfhood vaccinated 
Send prices and information to BOX 104, care 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 14-5 








DISPLAY 
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Sales Announcements 


1958 —Holsteins— Eureka 
Farms Dispersal. To settle the estates of 
Cc. © Hurlbert and Roger Penticosf. 120 
head. Sale under management of Freeport 


September 26, 


Auction Service, Freeport, Llinols 
September 26 1958 Holsteins Attend 
the Wisconsin Breeders sale, Watertown 
Wisconsin. 7 miles north on highway 26 
Francis Darcey & Sons, Watertown Wis 

September 27, 1958—Jerseys—Minnesota 
Jersey Cattle Club state sale. New Uim 
Minnesota. 12:30 Daylight time. 45 head 
For catalog write Ivan N. Gates, Sale 
Manager, West Liberty, Iowa. Auctioneer 
—Warren Collins, Jesup, lowa 

October 1 1958 Holsteins—66 Regis 
tered and grade Holsteins selling at 
Rudroff Bros. farm near Linn, Mo. or 20 
miles east of Jefferson ty, Mo. on U.S 
Highway 50. 12:00 CST —_ held under 
cover For sales catalog ite Caldwell 
& Tope, Sales Manag ers, 2 Fyfer Place, 
Coiumbila, Mo 

October 4, 1958—Ayrshires—New York 
Production Sale, Fair Grounds, Cobleskill, 
New York, Chas. M. Rodriguez, Chairman, 
Cropseyville, New York 

October 8, 1958 — Holsteins — George 
Aden & Sons, Palmer, Iowa. 70 head. For 
catalog send 2c to Claude E Wylam 
Sales Manager, Waverly, Iowa 









DISPLAY 


OWN A CHESAPEAKE 


Wonderful hunting companions 
both afield and in heavy duck 
mershes. Efficient, willing, 
herd working. Fine with chil- 
dren. Write for new booklet 
ond name of necrest breeder. 


AMERICAN CHESAPEAKE CLUB 
619 Main Street, Boise, idaho 








1D VeAAULOAAT ENDER DEMME LLL 


“A.1.* HEIFER CALVES — 


From Wisconsin's Dairyland Certitie« 4 
proof of breeding and production recor ~~ = 
We will contract to rebuy these calves = 
anytime from 4 months to 2 years of age 
at more than current price in your area 


E *Bred by Artificial pasegaiieatien 
= W.R. Lehmann, 8.4, Watertown, Wis. 
i rs é' 


WISCONSIN 
A. i DAIRY CATTLE 








Your choice of the world’s fi: 
production herds right from the hear f 
America’s Dairyland The safest, ar at 
way to increased milk checks! bert ed 
proof of breeding. Production records 
T. B. and Bangs tested. Fieldman ser 
ice at your convenience, or selection 
your specifications Serving America’s 


dairy farmers for over 60 years 
*Bred by Artificial Insemination 


W. R. Lehmann, 8.4, Watertown, Wis. 








000 offered in CASH 
Prizes’ t in as a= and Junior 
Classes of each 6 breeds. 







JUDGING DATES: 





INTERNATIONAL DAIRY SHOW ond 
GOLDEN SPURS RODEO 





Starring the world famous Royal Canadian Mount. 
ed Police Musical 


OCTOBER 6-11, 1958 - CHIGAGO 


Internatione!l Quarter 
4th Nations! 4-H Dairy Educational Conference 
International Collegiate and 4-H Dairy Cattle 


Regional 


international Junior Show (Al! Breeds), Monday, Oct. 6 
Guernsey, Jersey, Milking Shorthorn, Open Classes, Tues. & Wed., Oct. 7-8 
Ayrshire, Brown Swiss and Holstein, Open Classes, Thurs. & Fri., Oct. 9-10 


Ride at cach performance. 


Horse Show and Sale 


Judging Contests 


Collegiate Dairy Products Judging Contest 





In the INTERNATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE 


World's Largest Exposition Building. 


(Air Conditioned Judging Arena) 








INTERNATIONAL DAIRY SHOW 


Entries close September 8. Write for Premium List today! 


» UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 











JERSEYS 








* BRIGHAM JERSEYS * 
IT'S THAT TIME AGAIN! 


Each year before snow flies we must find new homes 
for twenty heifers that cannot find stalls in our barns 


t's The Annual Brigham Heifer Opportunity Offering 





BRIGHAM FARM 





We Have A List Ready. Write For Your Copy. Better Not Delay! 


ST. ALBANS, VERMONT 














950 HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


‘oie COMPLETE DISPERSAL 


425 Purebred Registered Holsteins and High Grade Holsteins 


With 13 Years of American Breeders’ Service Breeding 


MONDAY, OCT. 13 and TUESDAY, OCT. 14 


HERD AVERAGE 1957 — 268 COWS HERD WAS FOUNDED 56 YEARS AGO. 
ae os eo a ee AT THE FARM REASON FOR SELLING: EXTREME LOCAL 

HERD AVERAGE 1956 — 286 COWS iil ae + DROUGHT IN 1958. 

o . an . 7 iles Sout t he, Wis. 

12049 LBS. MILK 433.9 LBS. FAT. uthwest of Waukesha, Wis CALFHOOD VACCINATION HAS BEEN 

HERD AVERAGE 1955 — 278 COWS Off of U. S. Hy. 59 or County Trunk FOLLOWED FOR YEARS. 

11425 LBS. MILK _ 426.3 LBS. FAT. o— Genesee, Wisconsin. Sale Starts ALL ANIMALS WILI BE TESTED TO QUAL- 

HERD AVERAGE 1954 — 289 COWS ot 9 A. M. Each Day. IFY FOR ANY STATE IN THE UNION OR 

10589 LBS. MILK — 408.9 LBS. FOR EXPORT. 





















































> ' . x - 
ee » . a f 3 “ \ + ie a) 
POSCH KEPTUNE PABST JESTER PABST REPRIDE GLEN 
An an Ind m 59 pairs jode No. 1701. Sire ess m Code No 1127 Sire: Pabst Regal, Gold Code No. 1603. Classified 
ghter Boat : x 777 ibe. Fat r 1 eKol at 2ylir 22422 ibs Medal Proven Sire. Dam: Pabst Pride Glenda is a Gold Meda Prover 
: “at bet t i with 21851 ibe. Milk—-615 Ibe. Fat. He is a daughters in the herd 
Gold Medal Proven Sire. There are a number 
f his daughters in the herd and over 50 
ead are bred to him 


KANOWA KING 


4 


- ae . “& s a roe 2 mn 
WINTERTHUR FOBES POSCH YEOMAN WINTERTHUR ZEUS FOBES COLONEL CLARKDALE SKYLARK ADMIRAL LAD SIR ROELAND DAISY DANDY 
Code N 122 He is a son of the famous ode No. 1037. He has an Amer. Index on Code No. 1035. Grandson of famous (M Sire, Code No. 1036. His first 18 daughters 
! sire, Posch Ormseby 10 p of daus. of 16325 ibs. Milk—-620 Ibs Sunbeam Pride Transmitter, Paul Stewart, an increase of 2068 Ibs. Milk and 109 Ibs 
5 of his daughters ‘ son ol ver i wher, from dau. of Wis. Admiral Burke Lad, Fat over their dams There 12 
s trom da {f “Ex-GM Cherrybold Adm. Burke, E, sold to Sunny Lea daughters in the herd and « 
Proven Ormeby Fobes ath Farms in ‘5] for 96,000. He has an Amer to him He is a Rag Apple t 
There are 50 of his daughters in the herd Index of 19574 ibs. M-—732 Ibs. F on 10 
iam-dae. comparisons. 27 daughters wil! sell 


os, 


FARM BUILDINGS — BROOKHILL FARMS WIS CAPTAIN PHILLIPS aannen pause LAD | 
M 


Code No. 1738. Sire: The “‘Excellent-Gold Code No. 1038. Amer. Index 20749 Ibs 

Meda! Boll’’ WIS IDEAL. Dam: Wis Mutual, 778 ibs. F. Grandson Pabst Burke Banner, from 
with 26328 Ibs. Milk—-1019 Ibe. Fat. Wis Marlow Femco Aima May, who prod. over 20,- 
Captain was bred by Wis. State Reformatory 000 ibs. M, 2X, 6-7, 4.4% ‘his bull com- 


OTHER AMERICAN BREEDERS SERVICE BULLS ef Oe — oe ae. -y 2 7  — 4 
OF WHICH THERE ARE OFFSPRING 

mm TCROIXCO. P. J. FORWARD—Code Ne. 174 COMPLETE LINE OF FARM MACHINERY 
MAYES MAVEN MATTHIAS SYMBOL—Code Keo. 1708 FOR 1200 ACRES OF LAND WILL BE SOLD AT PUBLIC SALE ON 


ELLER FARMS COMMANDER FOBES—Code No. 1315 
RAINBOW CAPTAIN BOLD 12TH—Code No. 1028 OCTOBER 18TH — SALE STARTS AT 10 A. M. 

















American Breeders Service bulls have been used in the last 13 years. Herd 
rfat et f ABS sires 


was around 3500 Ibs. 15 years ag Since use o r 


pee panes = - ¥ Kae going up. There are animals © There will be 90 head of purebreds and grodes under one year of age. 
© There will be in the neighborhood of 60 head old enough to breed this fall. 


© One of the f families in the herd — i hich th 25 
LIBERAL TERMS CAN BE ARRANGED FOR WITH THE eS ee 


FRIENDLY FINANCE CO., DEKALB, ILLINOIS 














—t— AUCTIONEERS —:— 
MARVEY W. SWARTZ, Waukesha, Wis. BERT PFISTER, Mt. Horeb, Wis. 


The Tops out of This Herd Have Never Been Sold at Any Price, *>™ “somo, ontasnory. ame, _IKLIAM WILLIAMS, Hunter, 


: | tel » » 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO: Sale Headquarters: Avalon Hotel, Waukesha, Wis 


W. L. BAIRD COMPANY ® BOX 177 *® WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 0r Call Liberty 7-3644 or Liberty 2-3726 
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Choice Dairy cows and heifers. 
Shorthorns, Holsteins. Frest 

n, all T.B., Bang's tested. ¢ 
selection rw fill your order 


CLAUDE THORNTON, R22, 
University 4.1869, 


Jerseys, Guernseys, 
and coming tresh 
me and make your 
or help you buy. 
Box 256, Phone 
Springtield, Missouri. 


TRISTRAM BASIL BARONET 





our senior herdsire now has a preliminary 
rating on 7 tested daughters of 10258 Ib 
milk, 570 lb. fat. Later daughters on test 


are holding up to this high milk and fat 
average. Young sons of his available at 
moderate prices 


Write or visit 


PIXY FARM Hudson, Wisconsin 


IOWA JERSEY BREEDERS 


STATE SALE 


BUCHANAN COUNTY FAIRGROUNDS 
INDEPENDENCE, IOWA 


OCTOBER 3, 1958 
4S wees Registered Jerseys 





aA nging yws and heifers selected by 

sale r ee from the top of the breed 

é erds in the state Many cows classified 

3 are Ex 7 oa production records up to 

I = milk 6002 tat Five heifers right 

z for 4-} 

Catalog on request from Russell Lyon, Traer, 

lowa, Chairman, Sale Committee. 





AYRSHIRES 
Profitable AYRSHIRES 


The Breed with Production and Type 





LARGEST PRODUCERS OF 4% MILK » 
at lowest feed cost r 
The Dairyman's choice for , a? 


Grae en ee Sew eee 
teveture o bet of breeders seer row 


Avasumne BaeeDERS ASS‘a, to Center St. Brandes, WL 


AYRSHIRE AUCTION 


17th New York Producton Sale 


SATURDAY, OCT. 4 
COBLESKILL, N. Y. 


at the Fairgrounds at 12:00 Noon Sharp 


* Superior Ayrshires * 


For Type & Production Be 
ows are young and the dams of many 
thers have been tested in immature form 
¢ production are given on «& 
505 day, Mature Equivalent basis 156 Cows 
11364 M 4.3% 492 F 7 FIRST-CALF 
I LIFERS dams’ avg 13334 M 4.5% 605 F 
21 BRED HEIFERS—dams' avg.: 12289 M 4.3% 
534 F. 3 HEIFER CALVES—dams’ avg.: 17097 
M 4.5% 774 F. 3 BULLS—dams’ avg 14571 
M 4.7% 687 F. An offering of CATTLE WITH 
4 FUTURE. Eligible for any state. For Cate 
g Write 
TOM waerraame, gate Mgr. 
RANDON, VT 


NOW YOU CAN BUY 


POLLED AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


That are from high producing families 
That are of Carefree Farms & Penshurst 
Breeding 
That give you excellent type calves 
That are priced at prices sure to please 
WRITE FOR PEDIGREES AND PRICES 
CAREFREE FARMS NEW HAVEN, INDIANA 


Back Your Future With 
U. S. Savings Bonds 











Caret Selected 


averages below 





























AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES We have three 
good bull calves that will be old enough for Fal! 
service Write for pedigrees and prices Cret 
them young and save shipping costs 


STRATHGLASS FARM Box 71 Port Chester, N.Y. 


BROWN SWISS 


WHAT 
BROWN SWISS 
HAVE TO OFFER 


Whether you are an old breeder, or a new 
breeder contemplating entering the ranks of the 
breeders of purebred Brown Swiss cattle, you are 
interested in the future of Brown Swiss cattle 
Interest in Brown Swiss cattle is growing more 








rapidly today than in any other dairy breed in 
America. The reason for this is that Brown Swiss 
have proved themselves to be what real dairy 
farmers want 

Farmers today are more widely interested ir 
Brown Swiss cattle than ever before. The 
number of animals registered, the number of 
sales of breeding stock, the number of inquiries 
from all parts of the country each year are 
greater than the year before 

For more information about the breed write: 
BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 











HYCREST FARMS 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
HOME OF: 


animals that 

that average 575 

(305-2X-M E) 

SPECIALIZING IN SPECIAL BULLS FOR 
SPECIAL RESULTS. 


P.9. BOX 366 


average 84.4% 
Ibs. fat 


242 classified 
216 tested cows 














GUERNSEYS 


T. C. REES GUERNSEY DISPERSAL 





COLUMBUS JCT., Iowa, October 10, 1958 At 
Farm 2 miles west, 1 north — 12:30 P.M 
50 head Registered & High Grade Guernseys 
29 Young Cows many fresh cows & heavy 
springers - Herd Ave ~- @ years — 404.2 
fat. 21 bred and en heifers — several calves 
mostly sired by E (STE RN IOWA ABA _ Bulls 
Calfhood vaccinated, TB & Bangs tested. Sale 
Fipanced — Pay % down, bal-Monthly pmts. 


For catalog write: 
ivan N. Gates, Sale Manager, West Liberty, lowa 


FOR SALE 








COMPLETE DISPERSAL 
Robert Baver © Guernseys 
LA MOILLE, ILL. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11 


12:30 Neen DST 
65 HEAD including 2 herd sires bred by Idea! 
and Henslee Farms. This is @ good, clean, youn 
hard working herd. Majority calfhood vaceinated. 
T.B, and Bang’s tested. 
Selling all dairy equipment including 400 gallon 
Creamery Package heavy duty bulk tank, 4 
Surge units, etc 

For Catalogs Write 

mM. so Breeders’ Asen., Batavia, 

Delbert H. i a& A Cary, 


DELBERT H. KINGSTON & ASSOCIATES 
Complete Sales Service . . . Auction and Private 








Treaty . . . Our listings include Proved Sires, out- 
standing bulls, cows, heifers. Also a few top show 
prospects. Fieldmen at your service. Cary, tlinois 


Box 404—Phone: MEroury 9-5531. 
JEFFERSON COUNTY GUERNSEY 





BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Guerneeys .. . Registered and Grade Females. All 
Ages ALSO BULLS. Free Service to Buyers. 


Call Lyle Kiesling at 8041, 


GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 


select bull calves up to service- 
Sired: by McDonald Farms Pre Melvin, 
and production Sire 


Jefferson, Wisconsin. 





Offering 

able age. 

an outstanding ty Dams: 

are daughters of the ge reat proved high production 

Sire, Fiying Horse asters Royal, large, typy. 

good uddered cows with records up to over 10,000 

Ibs. milk, 550 fat as 2-yr.-olds, 505-2 ue ti 
le, Re blue ri 

it kind the 

Write or come to RANOVU FanMs Ww 

tewn, Wiscons 





GUERNSEYS 
Waukesha County can furnish you with most 
any kind of Guernseys you desire—grade or pure 
bred Leé Burlingham, fieldmen, at your serv- 
ice aukesha County Guernsey Breeders’ Assn., 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. 





Choice Herd Sire 
PROSPECTS 


A post card will bring you our sales list. 
Write for it now. Our herd has been on 
a sound breeding program for half a 
century. Come and visit us or write for 
prices of our fine Guernsey bull calves. 
DHIA yearly average 454.6 lbs. fat for 
57.9 cows. Four of our females were 1957 
State Leaders. One of them was classi- 
fied ‘‘Excelient’” twice. Come and see us 
or let us hear from you. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 





HOLSTEINS 





Bred heifers due Nov. through 
March, yearling and heifer calves. 
Choice, well-bred and well grown 
individuals from proven cow fami- 
lies and sires. Also top herd sire 
prospects. 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 


SMITHVILLE FLATS, NEW YORK 


ARMANI SR NPS 














MAKE HIGH EARNINGS 





ol) Maat tamalel iam alia 
7) = See | 






xe Guernseys are most practical 
for today’s modern dairy 
methods. They are gentle, 
easy to handle... thus mak- 
ing the most efficient use 
of labor. 
Guernseys’ natural inher- 
itance of long life means high 
lifetime production per cow 
and cuts down on replace- 
ment cost. 
Guernseys mature early... 
thus earning profits for you 


7 


Guernseys are efficient rough- 
age converters and maintain 
high production levels 


be 





sooner. ] 


GUERNSEYS 


GUERNSEY 
HERD now ee 


... write today 
for information. 







THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 


840 Main $t., Peterborough, N.H. | 

C0) Send FREE information on how to stort @ 
Guernsey herd and buy breeding stock 

DD Send FREE informotion about the profitable | 


business selling nationally-advertised Gold- 


through each lactation. a ieneune 
> 4 Guernsey Milk has outstand’ J “°"™r™™ | 
ing mar — - above NOM@ ... 00. ssceeseeeeces SCeccccecccccesceescocce 
average in Proteins, Vitamins 
and Minerals. | DAEIO08 «0500 cccccccgeccvesees sssecesececescess | 
DOWR . cccoccescccccccccccencass StOte .. 64. sacenee 

















ART CAMENZIND'S 


DAIRY CATTLE 


200 to 300 head of quality springing 
Holstein and Guernsey heifers a 
young cows, year around. Picked for 
production, type and clean well formed 
udders. Herds bought and sold. Satis- 
fied cutomers, lifetime experience. All 
cattle are well fed and cared for. 
Mostly calfhood vaccinated and all are 
tested. Springing heifers shipped on 
approval, or cattle may be seen any- 
time. Two miles northwest of 


Irvington, Nebraska 


ON HIGHWAY 133 
PHONE OMAHA, GLENDALE 0091 














HOLSTEINS -- GUERNSEYS 


Save time and money purchasin ur dai ~ 
tle from Ohio's Oldest License Bond: 

tributors, at the Gateway to the South, hae 
quality and honest dealings have prevailed for 
109 years Large selection high-Grade close-up 
and springing cows and heifers always available. 
TB & Bang's Tested; many Calfhood Vaccinated. 
Private sales and orders conscientiously filled 
Farmer prices and trucking rates gladly quoted. 

tL. F. BROWN & COMPANY, Est. 1849 

3151-59 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohie 
Office Tel.: Kirby 1-5041 Wight Tel.: VAlley 1-8024 
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CARNATION MADCAP BUTTER BOY 


**Exeetient’’ Silver Medal Type Sire 
OFFERING A BUTTER BOY SON 
FROM A 624 POUND TWO-YEAR-OLD 
smooth 


In this issue we offer a beautiful 


stylish son of Butter Boy He is Ear Tag 
B-481 born May 20, 1958. He is about 75 
per cent white with most attractive markings. 


His dam is now milking with second calf 


At 2 years 3 months she made 15,303 lbs 
of milk, 624 Ibs. fat, 4.1%. All but the first 
25 days of this record was on 2x running 
with a group of loose housed cows and milked 
in the milking parlor. She is a daughter of 
Carnation President (‘'V.G."'-8.M.P.) and 
from a great breeding daughter of Carnation 
Chieftain that is still going strong and still 
carrying a beautiful udder at 12 years of age 


Here is an opportunity to get an outstand- 


ing Butter Boy son from a heavy producing 
young cow from a great cow family at a mod- 
est price. He is one that should increase in 
value as his dam develops and is given furth 
er opportunity on test 
Write for pedigree and price. 
Address: 
Dept. = 139 
Carnation, Washington 














WHITE STAR FARMS 


DISPERSAL 


October 8, 1958, 11:00 A. M. 


EAST CANTON, OHIO 
90 HEAD OF REGISTERED HOLSTEINS. 


All first and second calf heifers due at sale 
time. Granddaughters of Montvic Rag Apple 
Sovereign, Montvic Rag Apple Marksman, Spring 


Parm Fond Hope. Ali calfhood vaccinated and 
neg. to TB and Bang's. Subject to 50 day test 
Te be held at the farm 1 mile north of 
East Canton, Ohio. 

Russell Kiko, Canton, 0., Auct. and Sales Mer. 
Owners, Harold C. and Harry W. Schmuck. 





WISCONSIN HOLSTEINS 
for the SOUTHERN STATES 


Quality Holstein heifers bred for fall base, some 
freshening earlier, 100 head to choose from, most- 
iy artificially sired out of top Wisconsin herds 
Bred to good Holstein bulls and wintered in 
Western North Carolina. Well acclimated to 
Southern conditions 

P. R. ELAM, Phone 3451, Marshall, N. C. 


2381 Mars Hill, North Carolina 








HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Buy direct from farms where top 
production dairy cattle are raised. 
Over 300 to select from. Located in 


“Heart of Indiana’s Dairyland,” 
Kosciusko County. Experienced 
truckers available. Also Shetland 
ponies. 


LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Silver Lake, Indiana Telephone 3801-3804 











SERVICE AGE HERD SIRE 


We offer a very typy young bull born 7/3/57 
He is 85% black sired by a grandson of 
Pabst Roamer and out of a “‘Very Good'’ 565 
Ib. daughter of the ‘‘Excellent’’ Maytag Orme 
by Fobes Dictator. Call Carl Medsker at 8Ri0 
Graysville or Write to 


MEDSKER FARMS 


SULLIVAN INDIANA 











Dispersing a herd with 


10 cows fresh, 10 due in October, 
400 to 500 B.F 


milk, 
fifth cow of the breed with 





66 REGISTERED and GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Selling at RUDROFF BROS. farm near Linn, Missouri, .. = miles east of 
detterson City, Missouri, on U.S. highway 50 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 1, AT 12 CST 


30 REGISTERED, 36 GRADE HOLSTEINS, 39 COWS IN MILK, 21 ARE REGISTERED. 
22 BRED HEIFERS, 5 YEARLING HEIFERS. 

DHIA records up te 700 B.F. All cows over second calf have 

Halt the herd is sired by a son of Pabst Regal from a Very Good dam and 

Excellent Grandam with 170,000 milk. Present herd sire is Clyde Hill breeding, dam has 19,640 

707 B.F. and lifetime 109,900 milk, 4,000 B.F. in 7 

5 records over 1,000 B.F. 

SALE HELD UNDER COVER. For Sales Catalog Write: 

Caidwelt & Tope, Sales Managers, 2 Fyter Place 


RUDROFF BROS. 


Auctioneers: Bob Stovesand, Cedar Hill, 


12150 milk, 453 B.F. 


years. She is a daughter of Corona 


' Celumbia, Mo. 


Me., and Vincent Raaf, Linn, Me. 

















HOLSTEIN \. oY ee) 
~FRIESIAN 


{ pueasawt VIEW HOLSTEIN ran ) 














During the past five years, nearly 100,000 
profit-conscious dairymen — most of them 
owners of grade Holstein herds — bought 
their first REGISTERED HOLSTEINS. 


This rapid expansion has its roots in the ex- 
tra-profit potential of the REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN cow — bigger production plus 
a valuable “second crop” of purebred seed- 
stock. 

By the most conservative estimate, the 
more than 200,000 Holsteins registered 
each year have an extra cash value of 20 
million dollars as compared to an equal 
number of grade animals, 


Registered 
HOLSTEINS 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


en iuee © Pisce: 


dairy profits 








Registered 
HOLSTEINS 


‘Let your pencil prove that big REGISTERED HOL- 


STEINS produce more milk per cow... give you bigger 
dairy profits. 

The pencil points the way. Through years of careful 
record keeping, breeders of REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 
have developed a cow ideally adapted to today’s farm 
and market conditions. 

REGISTERED HOLSTEINS are tops in efficiency. They 
have the size, the capacity and the ability to turn rough- 
age into bulk quantities of the moderate-fat milk which 
modern consumers demand. 

More milk per cow with REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 
steps up efficiency on your farm...adds up to bigger 
dairy profits for you. 





Fit0ed ¥y the fitld- 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 








—— 





September 25, 1958 
ERIE M. RUSH 

COMPLETE HOLSTEIN DISPERSAL 
Saturday Septembe h at 11 o'clock a.m 
mn the farm 5 f Sy ringfieid, 
Missour on US 5 miles west of 
Louisburg miles " of Sedalia, Mo 
80 head f outstanding Registered Holstein 
cows, heifers and bulls. The herd has been 
built mn the Clyde Hill bloodlines with out 
er f Rag Apples. The cattle have been 
cared for inder rdinary farm care and only 
profitable animals have been kept to 
breed from. The buyers w have a great op- 
portunity t buy attle that have never been 
rked t hard and will respond for the 
new owner Most { the cows and bred heifers 
are « er just fre r due soon after the sale 
future 


I egistered H eine wilt a real 
at buy at y r wr price at 
ve. 7. B. & Bangs Tested. 

Erie M. Rush, Owner, Marshfield, Missouri 
Cc. 8B. Smith, Sales Mer. & Auctioneer, 
Williamston, Michigan. 





- TOP SERVICE 

{ superior breeding from 

‘ where customers re 
ar for more. You, tee, should 

James Martin, Field 
a nty Holstein-Friesian 

tone Rock. Wis. Phone LU 53-3263 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If you re looking for cows or heifers come 
) Dodge County where good Holsteins are 


roe NOLSTEING 


ry area 








raised ~~, them ore handed and save 
expenses. e have 250 head of bred and 
springing grade and purebred Holstein 
cows and heifers on hand at all times. 


Can furnish transportation for any number 
iarge or small 


LOUIS NEHLS 
Phone FULTON 6-4401 Juneau, Wisconsin 





NORTHERN DAIRY CATTLE 
DIRECT FROM 
FARMER BREEDERS 


oe T.B. & Bang’s accredited 
county. 

service, 

For information write, call, 

or wire Barron Co. Coop. 

Dairy Cattie Sales Ass'n, Bar 

ron, Wis. Glen L. Krahen 

buhl, Mgr. Ph: Lennox 7-3202. 
a 








JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


REGISTERED and GRADE HOLSTEINS 


available from top DHIA accredited herds, many 
using artificial breeding Heifers at all ages 
good young cows 
Free fieldman services. Write-wire-phone for prices: 
WILL BETSCHLER, Fieidman 
Office in Black Hawk Hetel, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Phone JOrdan 3-2229 


Residence, Sullivan, Wisconsin, Phone 20-d-31 








BUY HOLSTEINS 
STRAIGHT 
FROM 
_ “THE HEART!” 


Best selection trom 
one of the world’s larg 
est dairy counties. Over 
15,000 cattle are on D.H.1.A. test and more 
than 30,000 bred artificially from some of the 
top proven balls. Also a few serviceable bulls 
from high record dams. Fieidman sales and 
service For information write rank E. 
Cairns, Fieldman, City County Bidg. Madi- 
son, 9, Wisconsin. 

TEL. ALPINE 6-0513 OR CEDAR 3-5538 


DANE COUNTY HOILSTEIN BREEDERS 
CO-OP ASSOC. MADISON, WIS. 














BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 


Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 


Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 


COWS, HEIFERS, ALL AGES 
Registered and Non-registered 

We have 200 to 300 head on 

hand at all times. Come here 
and make your own selection 

Or we will fill your order on 

direction from you and de 
liver C.O.D. on your approval. All animals 
T.B. and Bang’s free, accompanied by 
health certificates. Delivered in truckload 
lots to your farm, in our own trucks, by 
experienced cattlemen. 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
Rt. 1, Richland Center, Wis., Phone 1018-W 








REGISTERED HOLSTEIN HEIFERS All 
ealfhood vaccinated. 8 15-18 months of 
age $1250, 8 Well started calves $1000. 
JOR SUSINA, Elkhorn, Wis. 


WAUKESHA DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES & SERVICE 


Quality Holsteins 


Will be glad to help you. We also buy on 
order. Will fill orders at your direction. 
ED WEYKER 
P. 0. Box 141 Waukesha, Wis. 
Phone 63, Dousman, Wis. 


DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN Pig gene 
NINETEENTH ANNUAL FFA 


BLUE RIBBON 
BULL and HEIFER SALE 


18 SERVICEABLE BULLS 

16 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS 
—From dams with records up te 630 Ibs. of Fat. 

STOUGHTON FAIRGROUNDS 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8, 1958 
Show at 10:30 “i Saie at 12:30 
LUNCH on GROUNDS 
Bert Ptister, Auctioneer - M. F. Ross, Clerk 
For catalog, write B. J. Connors, Gr. 7, cit 
County Bidg., Madison, Wis., or Fra t. 
Cairns, Gr. 17, City-County Bidg., a Wis. 














COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN 
‘BREEDERS’ ASS'N 


Serving five counties. Of 
fering select quality heif- 
ers and young cows, grade 
and registered, bred for 
type and production. Al- 
so choice, serviceable 
registered bulls. Mostly Burke and Carnation 
breeding. Free fieldman service. 
For information write: W. K. WRIGHT, 
Rt. 1, Columbus, Wis. Ph. Fall River 26F21 









WISCONSIN 
STATE INSTITUTION 


HOLSTEINS 


Nine excellents in first official classification 
at Wisconsin State Reformatory. Three Gold 
Medal dams just reported Sixteen Gold 
Medal Proven sires. Longevity over 100 
100,000 pound certificates. Type, production 


and proven bloodlines. Where the Burkes are 
proven. Fer information, write: 
W. W. KINYON, Farm Supervisor 


State Department of Public Welfare 
State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin 























300 HEAD of DAIRY COWS 


and springing heifers 
on hand at all times. Come to 


Holsteins, Guernseys fresh 


for your selection 


Dodge County, Wisconsin, 50 miles northwest 
Milwaukee, where heavy producing Holstein cows 
are raised from foundation pure breds. Priced to 
meet your demands. Many heifers out of D.H.I.A. 
herds. All cattle calfhood vaccinated, transporte- 


tion facilities for any number. 


Ben W. Nehlis, Juneau, Wisconsin 


Office—Fulton 6-2046 
Residence Turner 5-4584-—Beaver Dam 








Tri-County Holstein 
Cattle Association 


Let us help you select foundation Hol- 
steins, both purebred and grade, from 
herds of known productivity in the finest 
Holstein area in the country. Orders also 
filed at your direction. 


FRANCIS DARCEY and SONS 





Box 143 Watertown, Wisconsin 
Phone 264 or 9621J1 
REGISTERED AND GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Select foundation Holstein cows and heifers with 
production, type, and size trom our Foundation 
Wisconsin herds. Artificial Breeding, Calfhood 
vaccinated, Bang’s and T.8. tested. Fieidman 
service or will fill orders at your direction. 


PIPER BROS. 
Box 362 Phone 2170 Watertown, Wis. 





H. A. MEYER CATTLE COMPANY 
PLYMOUTH, WISCONSIN 


Consignment sales every Tuesday 
Private Sales Daily 


ATTENTION CATTLE DEALERS and DAIRYMEN 


We will have 200 to 300 Holstein and 
Guernsey Cows & Heifers Weekly. 


Located 3 miles South of Plymouth on 
Highway 57 and County Trunk U. 
PLYMOUTH, WISCONSIN, TWINBROOK 3-4944 


TOP QUALITY 


Southern Wisconsin HOLSTEIN spring- 
ing & open heifers, artificial sired and 
calfhood vaccinated. Many heifers from 
D.H.LA. herds. We try to have spring- 
ing heifers on hand at all times. 


ROBERT GREEN, Stoughton, Wis., Phone 27901 
OWEN HANSON, Oregon, Wis, 


FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


in the heart of Wisconsin's dairyland. Eight coun- 
ties with over 300 purebred breeders. Choice pure- 
bred and grades, also good registered service age 
bulls. Burke and Homestead breeding predomi- 
nant, Fieldman Service. Write, wire or call G. 


4. STANCHFIELD, Fieldman, Phone W. A. 
25264, 30 Champion Ave., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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Telephone Liberty 7-3644 or Liberty 2-3726 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


Services of—W. L. Baird—Arthur F. Bennett—James L. 
Gordon—-Reynold Bennett at your disposition. 


REGISTERED AND GRADE HOLSTEINS 


from top purebred and high grade herds in ten counties—~ 
artificially bred. We service over 700 of the better 


Tue FER- COUNTY 


DAIRY CATTLE [aoe 
c herds im Wisconsin At the p¥éseht time, we have over 
ASSOCIATION 100 purebred, registered cows and heifers due to freshen 
177 this spring or fall; also, a great many high grades. We 

truckloads or carloads. 
TELL US YOUR WANTS AND WE WILL QUOTE PRICES. 


specialize in 





WAUKESHA 


Ww 








PAGANOK PAYMASTER PLUS jai suse jo Me 


29033 ibs. Milk, 4.4%, 1284 tbs. Fat, 2K. His 
in weight and 1127 tbs. Fat, 


on 2X. His sire is Paganok Paymaster, 
Year-Old, Miss Paganok Gingerbread Betty, 
two nearest dams are Very Good. They average over 1800 ibs. 
4.2%. He might do your herd some good. 


PAGANOK HOLSTEIN FARMS 


Hannibal, Missouri 


Scott Meyer & Son 








Choice Quality Holstein Cows .. . 


We have the largest selection of high producing, good type dairy cows in Michigan. 
Calf-hood vaccinated registered Holsteins are our specialty, and our prices are very 
reasonable, 36 years in the same location. There must be a reason. Write, phone or 
visit us whenever you need dairy cattle of any kind. We can save you time and 


money. Phone UNion 2-4389 or UNion 2-5009 
ELSIE, MICHIGAN 
H. B. and JONES HALES 


Complete HOLSTEIN Dispersal 


Monday, rive 29th at 12 o'clock noon om the farm 2 miles north of  - craaeaad or 30 miles 
southwest of Amarillo or 10 miles west of Canyon, Texas, on Farm Rd. 1062 

This very outstanding herd of 80 head of Registered Holsteins was started in 1927 and has been 
continued ever since with the most popular blood lines. Herd average just completed on 44 cows 
of 509 Ib. fat and 13,110 ib, milk, with individual records up to 976 |b. fat, 24,670 lb. milk 
This has not only been one of the great producing, but one of the top show herds of the southwest 
Selling two of the greatest show bulls ever sold in one sale. The Senior yearling sire from Carna- 
tion, from an Excellent dam from Carnation’s greatest cow families 

The Senior Herd sire, Forsgate Supreme Burke, Excellent, one of the truly great show bulls of 
the day. He also has a sensational group of daughters 

The cows and bred heifers will be just fresh or close springers 

Complete line of Dairy Equipment selling including 500 gal. Bulk Tank, 


T.B. & Bang's Tested. Calfhood Vaccinated. 
H. B. & JONES HALES, Owners, CANYON, TEXAS 
Cc. B. SMITH, Sales Mgr. & Auctioneer, WILLIAMSTON, MICHIGAN 


CURTIS CURTISS 


A Sen and a Grandson 
of this Greet Bull are at 
Curtiss, 


< 


WIS. IDEAL 
“EX" GOLD MEDAL 


All-American dr. Yearting 
1946; Res. All-Amer. A 
Old 1947; 58 AR dtrs., 10 
from 801 to 1002 Ibs. “Fat, 
41 from 504 to 800 Ibs. Fat; 
33 classified av: 85.2%; sire 
“EX; 61 dtrs, av: 
13885—-3.64%—506F. ME, 
+770M +26F over dams, 
Sire of 5 Gold Medal sons; 
11 Sil. Med. Prod. 


aAa: RRR; 6 years 
17985- 




















FOR 


GREAT 
FAMILIES 








WIS AVALANCHE “GP” 84 pts.; 


His son at Curtiss is: 


old. First two dtrs. clsfd. “VG" and “GP” as 2-yr. olds. They av: 


3.60% - 647, ME; +2763M +.10% +101F 
His dom is: Wis Empress Burke “VG” 23260M - 3.7% - 858F at 6y; 23212- 


= Ag 4%y. She is second highest producing dtr. of Wis. Leader 


Wis Ideal’s grandson at Curtiss is: WIS SUPREME CRUSADER “VG” 88 
pts.; aAa: SRR; 6 yrs. old (clsfd. “EX” on Dy. Char. and Body) First 6 


dtrs., 2 “VG,” 3 “GP,” av: 14480-4.0%-580 ME; +1160M +.12% +68F 
over dams. 

Sire: Wis Supreme SMP (son of Wis Ideal), 11 dtrs. av: 16080- 
3.78% -608, ME; +1655M +43F 


Dam: Wis Belle Crusader, 20539-3.7%-757 at 4%y; 20108-3.7-752 at 6y. 


Curtiss has more than 1000 technicians in 43 states; (also openings for mere men). 
See your nearest Curtiss technician or write us for pictures of our bulls and full 
information. Five dairy breeds, three beef and one dual purpose. 


CURTISS IMPROVED 
STUD SERVICE, INC. 


A Subsidiary of Curtiss Candy Company 
OTTO SCHNERING, Founder 
ILLINOIS 
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Buy From Our Advertisers . They Are Reliable. 
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KANSAS AT PHELPS 


all the bulk milk 
tank features that 


you want most 


are in this neat 


package 


conomical operation 


fficient milk handling 


nduring dependability 
xact calibration 
asy cleaning 

xcellent design 





Help yourself to better milk handling; 


“ 
. 
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OISTRIGBUTORSHMIPS AVAILABLE IN SOME AREAS 
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INGFIELD, missouR! 
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Growths between toes 


Feet injuries or infections occur 
frequently in cattle. The effect on 
animals may vary from a mild to 
severe lameness to a_ systemic 
(general) involvement which may 
end in death if proper treatment 
is not provided 

Some of the more common caus- 
es of foot troubles are deformity 
or overgrowth of the hoof walls, 
infections, and the presence of pen- 
etrating objects such as nails, sta- 
ples, glass, and so forth. 

The foot trouble we consider in 
this article is a type of interdigi- 
tal hyperplasia or “corn.” It is 
recognized as an excessive growth 
of tissue in the interdigital space 
(between the toes). The growth is 
a protrusion of connective tissue 
underlying the skin in this area 

If the abnormal growth is in- 
significant in size, lameness usu- 
ally does not occur. Considerable 
lameness is present when the tis- 
sue has enlarged sufficiently to 
cause pressure pain when the ani- 
mal moves or stands. 

The growth appears to result 
from prolonged irritation. The un- 
derlying cause may be a chronic 
infection from the organism Spher- 
ophorus necrophorus or it may be 
due to a rubbing of the claws from 
abnormal foot structure. 

Sometimes there is bulging of 
the skin by excessive fat deposits 
up between the toes. The fat may 
be responsible for the irritation 
and subsequent excessive tissue 
growth. This latter condition is 
seen most frequently in heavy beef 
bulls and cows. 

Surgical removal of the exces- 
sive growths is the most effective 
treatment. The foot also should 
be trimmed and, insofar as pos- 
sible, the cause removed. 

The predisposing cause must be 
determined and removed or cor- 
rected or the growth will return 
after a few months or a year. 


“RUNNING FITS” 


What is the cause of running fits 
in calves? We have had three 
calves affected with such an ail- 
ment and have been unable to at- 
tain information from the veteri- 
narian as to how we can check it. 

The calves were all from arti- 
ficially-inseminated cows. The con- 
dition develops in the calves from 
the second to the fifth week of 
age. One cf the calves was cow 
fed and the other two bucket fed, 
and they grew in a normal man- 
ner. I could find no reason or 
symptoms of ailments in the calves 
prior to their fits which kill them 
from 15 minutes within the hour 
from the time they are affected. 
The only visable means I had found 
was the dullness of their eyes pri- 
or to the fit. 

Is there any powder or medicine 
known which could immunize the 
calves from such fits? 

Lisbon, Ohio 


From the limited symptoms quot- 
ed in your letter, I am unable to 
diagnose the cause of death in 
your calves. Suspected causes are 
enterotoxemia; lead or other me- 
tallic poisonings; acute, general, or 
intestinal infections; circulatory 
(heart) failure; internal bleeding; 
and so forth. 

If the calves are vigorous and 


co. L. M. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


VETERINARY COLUMN 


E. A. WOELFFER, D.V.M. 





























have been well-fed, and poisoning 
can be ruled out, be highly sus- 
picious of enterotoxemia. Vaccines 
are available for the control of 
this infection. The calves may be 
protected from it by your veteri- 
narian administering antitoxin 
shortly after they are dropped. 
Sick calves may be treated with 
the same antitoxin but larger dos- 
es are required 

In severe outbreaks, toxoids are 
recommended for cows two to four 
months prior to calving. 


INFLAMMATION OF THE SKIN 


In a recent issue I read an arti- 
cle on dermatitis in cattle. Now 
I would like to know if humans 
can take it from cattle and what 
remedy to use for it. 


Rochester, Vt. a. Be We 


Dermatitis (inflammation of the 
skin) may be caused by a variety 
of chemicals and agents. Some in- 
fective agents can be transmitted 
from animals to man. 

If anyone in your family is suf- 
fering from skin irritation, it is 
my suggestion you contact your 
physician. It usually is important 
that the cause be established be- 
fore proper treatment can be pro- 


vided. 


INFECTED UDDER 


We have a cow about 14 years 
old that had something wrong with 
her milk. It started to taste old 
after we turned the cows on clover 
pasture. Then she had what ap- 
peared to be mastitis in one quar- 
ter and then in all four quarters. 

We used mastitis ointment and 
got the clotted milk cleared up 
but it was thick and ran slowly 
through the strainer although it 
looked and tasted like any milk. 

We are drying her up as she 
will be fresh the last of October. 
Do you think she will be all right 
when she freshens or is it some- 
thing that will affect the other 
three younger cows? 

Frankfort, Ohio L. 8. 


In cases similar to the condition 
you describe, the infective agent 
invariably remains in the udder. 
When the cow is dry, the respon- 
sible organism is usually inactive 
or dormant only to flare up when 
proper conditions are present or 
the animal's resistance is low. 

I suggest you have your veteri- 
narian treat all four quarters once 
or twice during the dry period. 
The udder may be a source of in- 
fection to the other cows in your 
herd during the milking period. 


CRAMPINESS 


I have a registered Guernsey 
cow that has crampy legs. 

Is there anything that can be 
done to prevent this condition and 
is there some type of treatment? 

Warren Point, N. J. J. P. 8. 


Crampiness is a hereditary de- 
fect and, up to the present time, 
no permanent cure has been found. 
Keep the animal well-bedded and 
as comfortable as possible, pref- 
erably in a box stall. Temporary 
relief sometimes can be obtained 
from injections of cortisone or oth- 
er steroids. Suggest you consult 
your veterinarian. 
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ee CLAN AN I De Build up herd health and vigor 


AUREOMYCIN in good dairy feeds helps protect cows from 


three costly infections—respiratory disease (rhinotracheitis 
e ; OWS —shipping fever complex), foot rot and bacterial diarrhea— 
as well as from the many invisible, sub-clinical diseases that 


are always present. 


The result is a better state of general health—the kind needed 
for dependable, full production. There is no danger in feeding 
AUREOMYCIN Chlortetracycline. Tests prove that, when fed as 


directed, no AUREOMYCIN appears in the milk at any time. 


a 
Ask your feed manufacturer or feed dealer for dairy feeds 
that provide one-tenth of a milligram of AUREOMYCIN Chlor- 
Ad de AW 4 4 da». i 4 4 tetracycline per pound of body weight per head per day. Feed 
continuously ! 


e 
| Calves, too! Milk replacers and starter feeds containing 
en la AUREOMYCIN speed growth, produce thrifty gains in calves. 
® For the health that leads to top production, feed your calves 


AUREOMYCIN daily. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY + AGRICULTURAL DIVISION » NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
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Writes MR. JAMES DU HAMEL 


Hutchinson, Minnesota 


Jim is a bulk milk pick-up operator for McKimm 
Milk Transit. He gets to see many makes of 
bulk tanks. Read what he says about Dari-Kool. 






“T have seen almost all makes of bulk tanks in operation, - 
and I think Dari-Kool beats them all. I know that Dari-Kool == 
cools milk the fastest and because of the moist milk tank 2——— 
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. i : : _ [ .ri-Kool’s Ice-Bank and Glacial Dari-Kool’s Ice-Bank Protects Milk 
This means extra dollars to a dairy farmer. If 1 were to go V/aterfall Cools Milk Faster—Does From Spoilage In Case Of Electric 


back to dairy farming I would buy a Dari-Kool!” Not Freeze The Milk Power Failure 
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J The ICE BANK COOLER that Outperforms b 


Dari-Kools Are Easier To Clean — Blend Temperatures Are Lower — 
The Cold Moist Milk Tank Side- The Entire Milk Tank Is Cooled — 


and Outsells them all I walls Retard Milkstone. F Not Just The Bottom 


sidewalls, is much easier to clean. One of Dari-Kool’s best 





features is the two-speed agitation. I can always get a much 
faster and more accurate butterfat test from a Dari-Kool. 
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